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PUBLIC & PRIVATE SCHOOLS 



/;/ a curious American way, both sides make a si/stem. Even when 
I here is competition, the partisans of each sector know in their hearts 
that they are two sides of the same coin, and that each needs the other 

to thrive. 



The Idlest Wcivo of educational reform in the 
United States shows that people are worried 
about the quality of the schools their children 
attend. As in earlier pt/iods of dissatisfaction and 
reform, the 1980s are demonstrating a widespread 
belief that changes will be necessary to improve 
education. Politicians, educational leaders and pub- 
lic opinion generally are raising the issue of school- 
ing to a high place on the agendas of states and 
communities. \eu policies are being considered 
across the nation, and researchers are delving into 
o 



many aspects of schooling practices in search of reci- 
pes for excellence. What is different in the current 
round of reform, however, is a more widespread 
interest in the value of private along with public 
education. 

To many people, this shift of perspective is less 
surprising than the much longer tradition of treating 
private schools as a shadow institution outside the 
pale of government-sponsored education. Parents 
want good schools, whether public or private. Alert 
to rising demands for better education, reformers 



and school leaders hope to find out 
more abugt effective schooling and how 
to produce it, wherever it may be discov- 
ered. No matter what the auspices of the 
school) educators share a common inter* 
est in the cultivation of learning, "the 
contained explosioi*.of young minds/' as 
Father. Timothy Healy, president of 
Georgetown University, called it recently 
at an IFG conference on public and pri- 
vate education. 

Father Healy's speech drew upon the 
analogy of public and private higher edu- 
cation "In a curious American way," he 
suggested, "both sides make a system." 
Even when there is competition, the par- 
tisans of each sector "know in their 
hearts that they are two sides of the same 
coin, and that each needs the other to 
thrive." This is the reality for elementary 
and secondary education as well as for 
higher education. Healy finds it odd that fc 
leaders of the public system worry about 
competition from private schools, "like 
the elephant complaining that the 
mouse's weight will break the bridge." 

A veteran of both public and private • 
schools, having taught and served, as an 
executive officer at Fordham University, 
City University of New York, and 
Georgetown University, Healy argued 
that public schools can learn from private 
schools. One important lesson after two 
decades of program innovation in public 
schools is the necessity of maintaining a 
coherent curriculum. 

Second, many private schools can 
show the way in learning how to avoid 
compromising the educational process in 
the classroom. Acknowledging some of 
the recent reform studies that point to 
similar conclusions, he mentioned 
smaller classes, homogeneous groupings 
of students, high expectations, more 
streaming of students in basic subjects, 
designating master teachers, strength- 
ening the role of the principal, and the 
need for something analogous to reli- 
gious commitment, an "excitement, spir- 
itual fulfillment and richness" in the 
devotion of teachers to their work. 

Third, Healy urged public school lead- 
ers to observe the ways that private 
schools turn teachers into "a faculty," 
experiencing a sense of corporate respon- 
sibility and cohesive leadership. A sense 
of unity must become pervasive in the life 

♦ Thomas lames is a professor in the School 
of Education at Stanford University, and 
Co-Director with Henry M. Levin of the 
IFG Conference Comparing Public 
and Private School*. Levin is a profes- 
sor in the School of Education at Stan- 
ford, and former Director of IFG, 



of the school. For the faculty who infuse 
life into the school, the pride of belonging 
can be enhanced through closer relation- 
ships with other educational institutions, 
particularly with local colleges and 
universities. 

Public and private schools must stand 
together on the most basic needs for 
improving education, Healy argued. First 
and foremost, he cited adequate teacher 
salaries as a common goal across school 
sectors. To this goal he added the need to 
reduce the intervention of courts and 
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lawyers in the operations of schools. 
Further, there should be a more flexible 
interpretation of compulsory education 
laws for adolescents. Healy ended his 
speech by urging all those seeking better 
schools in both sectors to persevere in 
quest of "the integration of our society" 
through educational opportunity for 
minority groups. 

A broadened perspective on schooling r 
is becoming evident in current policy dis- 
cussions. Researchers are devising new 
strat egies of inquiry to sh ow what public 
and private scnoois can learn irum each - 
other about better schooling. In the 
mixed public-private system of schooling 
that exists in the United States, it is 
becoming essential to have more infor- 
mation comparing the two sectors, iden- 
tifying both successful and problematic 
characteristics within sectors, and track- 
ing the magnitude, development and 
performance of student populations. 

Many questions must be answered that 
compare the public and private sectors in 
order to illuminate schooling needs and 
policies: 

• What is "public" and what is "pri- 
vate" in schooling today? Does the dis- 
tinction influence the nature of the school 
and its educational practices? 

• How strong are current trends 
toward privatization in schooling? Are 
they related to long-term trends toward 
greater secularization of education in the 
public sector? 

• What draws people to public or pri- 
vate schools? If public subsidies are 
expanded to include private institutions 
on a larger scale than at present, what 
will be the effect on schooling in both 
sectors? 

• Are there public and private aspects 
of all school decisions made by individ- 
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uals, families, communities, ancl society 
as a whole? What do parents think about 
when they choose a school? 

• Are enrollments in the two sectors 
changing significantly, or is the situation 
relatively stable? Within the private sec- 
tor, exactly where are the largest changes 
occurring, and what do these changes 
mean for education as a whole? 

• Are private schools better than public 
schools? Do they generally produce 
higher levels of academic achievement? If 
so, how— and how much? 

• How do the two sectors compare in 
serving the aims of social equity and 
equal educational opportunity? Art the 
disparities in family income of parents 
greater within one sector than the other, 
and how do the two sectors compare 
overall? Does one exhibit greater tenden- 
cies toward segregation? How does seg- 
regation <fome about differently within 
various kinds of schools in each sector? 

e What is significant and what is mis- 
leading when quantitative differences are 
found between the public and private 
sectors? Are the quantifiable differences 
the right ones to be looking at to under- 
stand the identity of public and private 
schools? 

e Is the profession 6i teaching dis- 
tinctly different in public and private 
schools? How do salaries compare? Does 
the composition of the teaching force 
rr v ra l sn y dtffereacea-thai show whn 



tends to teach in public and private learn- 
ing environments? 

e How does the organization and 
authority of schooling differ between the 
two sectors? What can this contrast tell us 
in general about the educational program 
likely to be offered in public and private 
schools? 

e Would proposals for greater public 
subsidies of private education lead to 
greater regulation by public authorities? 
If enacted, would such proposals make 
private education more "public"? 

Beyond such questions lie other issues 
as well. Many people afe wondering how 
today's schools, wither public or pri- 
vate, can recapture the cohesion, the 
face-to-face moral universe, of small com- 
munities. Some see private schools as the 
"common schools" of todav, the place 
where moral instruction and civic learn- 
ing occur with greatest intensity. Others 
see private schooling as inherently divi- 
sive. How do the two sectors prepare citi- 
zens for participating in a democracy? 
Equally important, how has each created 
obstacles to the achievement of that aim? 
What can the two sfertors learn from each 
other in renewing nWal education and 
civic learning? And hoV can the lessons 



Because of • burgeoning interest in the 
relevance of private schools to public pol- 
icy discussions, IFG launched several 
related activities. First, IFG sponsored a 
conference on tuition tax credits in 
Washington, D.C., in October 1981. 
Co-sponsored by the National Institute of 
Education and the National School Finance 
Project, this conference featured a debate 
between Chester Finn, who helped to d<ifft # * 
the Peckwood-Moynlhan tuition tax credit 
proposal tor Congress, and Albert Shanker, 
president of the American Federation of 
Teachers. 

Researchers presented 15 papers at the 
conference. Coming out of several aca- 
demic dls' "nes and offering different 
Ixodes oi >ollcy analysis, these papers 
embodied new research findings on tuition 
tax credits and interpretations of related 
background Issues. Besides being widely 
reported In the education and general 
press, summaries of this research were 
enclosed In the Winter 1988 issue of Policy 
Notts and are still available from IFG. 
Revised versions of the full papers are pub- 
lished IFG reports and are also available in 
PubUc Pollen for Privet* School* The Case 
of Tuition fax Credits, published In 1983 by 
Temple University Press. 

Even before the 1981 conference, IFG 
initiated a complementary activity aimed at 
greater understanding of schools In the pri- 
vate sector. In December 1980 IFG started 



a researc h project using It s I n it i d i sc i p linary 
team of scholars to build a comparative 



data base on public and private schools 
and to conduct a number of studies draw- 
ing from that base. The purpose of the 
activity was to examine differences in pat- 
terns of decision-making, Internal struc- 
tures of control, and resource allocation in 
schooling organizations in the public and 
private sectors. Focusing on the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area, the project resulted In 
close analysis of some key Issues touching 
upon current policy discussions of public 
and private schools. 

A third and more recent effort was a 
project entitled "The Organization and 
Performance of Private Schools," through 
which IFG Is attempting to relate organiza- 
tional structures and practices more pre- 
cisely to educational outcomes such as 
student achievement To accomplish this 
end, IFG Is collaborating In the collection 
of followHjp data by the National Opinion 
Research Center for the High School and 
Beyond survey. What has been gained 
through this Inquiry Is rich Information on 
teacher characteristics and other school 
features, making possible a more refined 
analysis of the determinants of achieve- 
ment In public and private schools. 

Finally, IFG sponsored a second con- 
ference on October 93-86, 1984, to delve 
more deeply Into the question of what 
public and private schools can leam from 
each other. Besides Father Timothy Healy, 
who addressed this question directly In his 
keynote speech, the participants repre- 
f n»#H a tp#r»r um pf interests and ooln- 
lons across the public and private sectors. 



of cooperative understanding between 
the two sectors be spread widely to build 
a positive and sustaining education for 
children throughout the country— in all 
kinds of schools? 

From Neglect to Public Discussion 

This sudden need for information is a 
result of a long-standing neglect of pri- 
vate schools in public policy discussions. 
Private schools— the category includes all 
elementary and secondary schools not 
sponsored bv the government— enroll 
more than II percent of the nation's 
pupils ,it these levels, according to recent 
reports of the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics (N'C'liS). In the past the 
figure was even greatvr. Despite the 
spread of public schools in the last cen- 
turv, and despite the growth of public 
authority and regulation in the 20th cen- 
tury, the private sector of education has 
held its own as a vast delivery system of 
teaching and learning. Yet, private edu- 
cation has not reteived popular attention 



or policy discussion commensurate with 
its share of the total educational market. 

Much of this neglect was closely con- 
nected with the social history of school- 
ing in the United States, Historically, 
private schools developed separately 
from, and often in opposition to, the pub- 
lic schools. Outside the tegal structure 
established for public education, the pri- 
vate sector evolved along diverse lines of 
educational practice and institutional 
design, including a large share of reli- 
gious, especially Catholic, schools. Par- 
ticipation in private schools did not go 
unchallenged in the history of American 
education. When the controversy finally 
reached the U.S. Supreme Court in Picnv 
v. SiH'iVfy of Sisters (1925), testing a law 
that would have prevented children from 
attending private schools in Oregon, the 
court affirmed the right of parents to 
satisfy compulsory attendance require- 
ments by sending their children to pri- 
vate schools. At the same time, the court 
recognized the authority of the state to 



The group included researchers, policy- 
makers, school leaders and practitioner^ 

At the conference, researchers working 
on the forefront of comparative study of 
public and private education presented 14 
papers examining critical Issues of current 
Interest The majority of the papers were 
written under the auspices of IFG and were 
funded by the National institute of Educa- 
tion. Four of the papers came from other 
NIE projects that produced research highly 
relevant to the topic of the conference. 
One paper was written under the Auspices 
of the National Opinion Research Center 
and the University of Chicago. The discus- 
sion cut across sectors, Interest f roups, 
professional cultures. Just as the papers 
explored Issues common to separate tradi- 
tions of education, the conference sue- 
ceeded In generating dialogue among 
people who routinely have taw opportuni- 
ties to communicate with each other and 
to articulate their common alms. 

This issue of Policy Notts Includes PoUcy 
Perspectives based on the conference 
papers and one additional paper 
addressing Important Issues In the public- 
private comparison. Taken together, these 
summaries offer new Insight Into public 
and private schools. IFG Is preparing the 
full papers as reports, and they will also be 
collected as chapters In a book to be pub- 
lished by Falmer Press. The book will be 
edited by Henry M. Levin and Thomas 
James, who s erved as co-directors of the 
conference. ~ 



regulate private education. 

Relatively independent of public 
authority, proud of their autonomy, pri- 
vate schools in the past remained rela- 
tively unknown to the larger world 
around them. Certainly in comparison 
with the trend today, they were less 
frequently counted, less scrutinized by 
the public eye in all of its forms— from 
media attention to political debate, from 
reform commissions to research and the 
gathering of statistics. This kind of insti- 
tutional privacy still persists in some 
parts of the private sector, especially the 
Christian fundamentalist schools that 
have grown so rapidly during the last 
decade. 

Nevertheless, even though many pri- 
vate schools still remain outside the pur- 
view of policy discussion, private 
education is very much in the public eye 
today. Many people— and not merely 
those traditionally aligned with the pri- 
vate sector— have come to believe that 
the problems of education cannot be 
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understood without attending to private 
as well as public responses to the 
demand for good schools. 

Over the past several years, educa- 
tional research has followed suit by 
paying more attention to private schools. 
Researches* are attempting to develop 
ways of investigating issues that will 
increase comparative understanding of 
the two sectors. Building upon a growing 
base of information about private alterna- 
tives, policy discussions at the federal 
levj;l and in many states are Wincing 
dter acceptance of the proposition that 
the private vision of schooling may con- 
tain some of the answers to the question 
of how to improve American public 
education. 

The neglect of private education in dis- 
cussions of school policy is ending for 
other reasons as well. For example, after 
substantial declines in the 1960s and early 
1970s, enrollments in private schools 
have stabilized, and over the past few 
years they have represented a slightly ris- 
ing portion of total school enrollments in 
the nation. Accompanying this relative 
growth is a contention forwarded in two 
national studies published in \981—High 
School Achievement by James Coleman, 
Sally Kilgore and Thomas Hoffer, and 
Catholic High Schools ami Minority Students 
by Andrew M. Greeley— that private 
schools produce higher levels of student 
achievement than public schools with 
comparable students. Drawing criticism 
from other researchers, these studies 

have h^ped t n stimul ate interest in look- 

ing more closely at the differences 
between public and private schools. 

In addition, there have been numerous 
attempts in recent years across all levels 
of educational governance to include pri- 
vate schools more fully in the public 
financing of education. Most prominent 
among the proposals for achieving this 
aim are tuition tax credits, tax deductions 
for school expenses, and educational 
vouchers. The U.S. Supreme Court has 
not yet accepted the constitutionality of 
tuition tax credits for parents who send 
their children to private schools, but in 
1983 it did uphold tuition tax deductions 
(covering expenses in both public and 
private schools) in a case arising from a 
state law in Minnesota. Voucher initia- 
tives continue to appear in state elec- 
tions, backed by national advocacy 
groups and a network of academic 
speakers. 

The /Vr$f*vfitw included here share an 
assumption that policy discussions at all 
levels of educational governance can be 
improved through a better comparative 
understanding of public and private 
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schools in the United States. The inquiry 
^begins with an attempt to overcome past 
neglect by describing as accurately as 
possible the private sector of American 
education. Bruce S. Cooper addresses 
this task in a paper on the changing uni- 
verse of private schools. Tracing the 
shifts in enrollments and numbers of 
schools across 20 categories of affiliation 
in the private sector, Cooper reveals the 
dynamic growth and adaptability of these 
institutions and the diversity of publics 
they serve. 





While Cooper emphasizes the compo- 
sition of the private sector, James S. 
Catterall compares public and private 
schooling in the aggregate. Focusing>is 
analysis on general patterns of equity 
instead of on descriptive characteristics, 
Catterall compares such things as family 
income and racial balance between the 
two sectors. His paper also questions 
many current assumptions about expan- 
sion of the private sector and whether 
there will be a trend toward substantially 
greater growth in private school enroll- 
ments over the next few years. 

Another issue to be explored is that of 
the overall organization of the two sec- 
tors and what difference this makes for 
T duuuon. Taking a br oad vi ew o f the 
problem, Estelle James compares the two 
systems across different nations, viewing 
them as alternative ways of organizing 
the production of desired social goods. 
Using categories of economic analysis 
that emphasize supply and demand of 
educational services, she explains why 
private education arises and how it 
endures as a distinct way of organizing 
schools in different countries. 

Of course, policy can have a large 
impact on where people choose to send 
their children to school. New financial 
policies— such as tuition tax credits- 
provide some examples with as yet 
untried potential. A more familiar kind of 
policy whose effects have profoundly 
shaped education in the two sectors is 
that associated with religion. In a paper 
on the treatment of religion in public 
schools and its impact on the creation of 
private schools, Patricia M. Lines argues 
that the imposition of values in public 
schools and then the progressive secu- 
larization of these schools under public 
authority have been a major force in stim- 



ulating the growth of private schools. 

What would be likely to happen if pub- 
lie support for private schools were 
increased? This question has intrigued 
many people in discussions about public 
and private education. One way to 
expand the base of reliable information 
for answering it is to study a jurisdiction 
where such support does exist, even on a 
small scale, and then try to understand 
the decisions that parents make when 
confronted with greater incentives for 
choosing between the two sectors, tn • 
paper on public policy and private choice 
in the case of Minnesota, Linda Darling* 
Hammond and Sheila Nataraj Kirby do 
just that by surveying parents in the state 
with a functioning program, approved by 
the U.S. Supreme Court in MutlUr v. 
Allen (1983), that provides tax deductions 
for private and public school expenses. 

Exploring further the issue of race as it 
is reflected in individual choicts and stu- 
dent populations in the private sector, 
two papers examine the participation of 
Blacks in private schools. In a study of 
patterns of racial segregation in the 
nations big cities, Robert L. Crain draws 
upon data from Chicago and Cleveland 
to show how Catholic schools sometimes 
reinforce and sometimes help to ovtr- 
come racial isolation. In another study, 
Barbara L. Schneider and Diana T. 
Slaughter analyze survey and census data 
from Chicago to provide an explanation 
of recent patterns of change that reflect 
the realities of urban neighborhood 
schools in the private sector. As Black 
families choose urban private ele mentary 
schools in larger numbers, tftf racial 
balance of these schools changes 
significantly. 

The status of teachers is another issue 
that needs to be explored in greater depth 
across the two Sectors of schooling. Two 
of the conference papers make some ini- 
tial advances using data from the IPG 
data set developed in the San Francisco 
Bay Area. In a study of patterns of com* 
pensation for teachers in public and pri- 
vate schools, Jay G. Chambers confirms 
that public school teachers earn more 
than private school teachers. He offers 
some reasoning for why these differences 
exist, while also probing more deeply 
into the patterns of variation within 
different parts of the private sector. 

In a parallel study that examines the 
composition of the teaching force, Craig 
E. Richards and Dennis J. Encarnation 
explore the variation in minority employ- 
ment rates within the public and Catholic 
schools. They find that whether schools 
are public or private does make a differ- 
ence for minority participation in the 



labor 9 force. A general finding of consid- 
erable interest from the standpoint of 
educational policy is that tht- number of 
minority teachers employed appears to 
be related to the number of minority stu- 
dents enrolled irt the schools where 
teachers work. 

Any discussion about public and pri- 
vate education will inevitably deal with 
the issue of achievement comparisons 
between the two sectors, trying to sort 
out the strengths and weaknesses of 
recent claims that private schools 
perform better than public schools. Three 
conference papers used recent data avail- 
able in the High School and Beyond 
study, a federally sponsored nationwide 
data base on high school students in pub- 
lic and private schools that enables 
researchers to compare achievement 
growth between Jthe 10th and the 12th 
grades. Edward H. Haertel summarizes 
the three papers and compares the 
different approaches they take in analyz- 
ing achievement differences. 

The first of these papers, defending the 
position that Catholic schools produce 
higher levels of achievement, was 
"Achievement Growth in Public and 
Catholic Schools" by James S. Coleman, 
Thomas Hoffer and Andrew M. Greeley 
of the University of Chicago and the 
National Opinion Research Center. Tak- 
ing the other- side by identifying meth- 
odological problems and disputing the 
meaningfulness of the differences found 
were two papers, "School Sector and 
Cognitive Performance" by Karl L. 
Alexander and Aaron M. Pallas of Johns 
Hopkins |inivi»r ft ity f and "Patterns of 



Academic Achievement in Public and Prt- 
vate Schools: Implications for Public Pol- 
icy and Future Research" by J. Douglas 
VVillms of the University of Edinburgh 
and the University of British Columbia. 
Similar versions of these papers are being 
published in the April 1985 issue of Soci- 



ology of Education. Karl Alexander also 
provided the conference with another 
paper exploring these problems from a 
slightly different angle: "Comparing Pub- 
lic and* Private School Effectiveness: Evi- 
dence and Issues". This paper is available 
as an 1FG report. 

In a paper dealing with organization 
within the public and private sectors in 
the United States, W. Richard Scott and 
John W. Meyer find that the environment 
of public schools is more centralized but 
also more fragmented than is the envi- 
ronment of private schools. This differ- 
ence has tended to produce, simulta* 
neously, both more complexity in admin- 
istration and less coherence in programs 
among public schools. 

In a related paper, Joan E. Talbert asks 
the question of whether private schools 
- are useful models for improving school 
effectiveness. Reflecting upon the differ- 
ing organization of the public and private 
sectors, Talbert summarizes the research, 
literature on effetive schools, then com- 
pares school SOTors to see whether their 
organization offers the conditions neces- 
sary to produce school effectiveness. 
Apart from striking differences in selec- 
tivity and organizational environments, 
she also finds that the public and private 
sectors rely upon different kinds of 
authority to maintain themselves as insti- 
tutions. In general, the organization of 
public schools presents greater obstacles 
than that of private schools in achieving 
school effectiveness. 

Despite the variety of issues illumina- 
ted by these studies, the new research on 
publ i c and private schools still leaves 
many questions unanswered. What has 
been done so far constitutes only the 
beginning of a range of studies that need 
to be made to understand the two sectors 
in comparative perspective. The purpose 
of this foray into selected issues is to help 



improve the dialogue about school 
reform with a broader base of reliable 
information and research. By bringing 
together analyses from a variety of per- 
spectives, the goal has been to compare 
the two sectors in illuminating ways, dis- 
covering more about the reality of school* 
ing institutions and their implications for 
public policy. 

At the conference, authors and other 
participants were reluctant to make 
sweeping policy recommendations. But 
three general orientations did emerge 
from the discussion, setting a reasonable 
tone for proceeding with thinking about 
how policy affects both public and pri- 
vate schools. There was an expressed 
consensus that the' federal government 
should continue to play an active role in * 
collecting accurate data on public and pri- 
vate schools— enrollments, institutions, 
and so forth. Further, it should become 
commonplace that representatives of all 
kinds of schools, public and private, have 
a voice in discussion of policies affecting 
them directly or indirectly. 

Perhaps most important as a sugges- 
tion for the future, the conference itself 
was characterized by a constructive 
emphasis. An unspoken assumption pre- 
vailed— that both sectors have a role to 
play in American education, but that 
each needs to be understood in «eater 
depth as it relates to the public interest* A 
better understanding of what public and 
private schools can learn from each other 
is part of the larger challenge of meeting 
this nation's pressing demand to provide 
quality education for a diverse citizenry* 
There needs to be not only a closer study 
of school life and organization, but more 
cooperation between disparate groups 
that ahare a common interest in educa- 
tion. Though not sufficient in thenr- 
selves, these are necessary conditions for 
a renewal of public commitment to 
schooling in all of its forms. ■ 
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and Governance (IFC) la a national research and 
development center funded principally by the 
National Institute of Education (NIE) under author- 
ity of section 405 of the General Education Provi- 
sions Act as amended by section 403 of the 
Education Amendments of 1976 (P.tv 94-482). The 
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ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT IN 
PUBLIC & CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 

What Do the Analyses Mean? 

by Edward H. HMrttl 



Do Catholic high schools produce better 
academic achievement than public high 
schools? The question is of considerable 
policy importance. Historically, the 
American common school system has 
been viewed as a cornerstone of democ- 
racy, but in an era of declining test scores 
and waning public support and confi- 
dence, alternatives to public education 
are receiving increased attention. A 
finding that Catholic schools, with typi- 
cally lower per- pupil costs, produced bet- 
ter academic outcomes than public 
schools might lend support to proposals 
for educational vouchers or tuition tax 
credits. At the very least, policymakers 
would want to examine educational prac- 
tices in the private sector to see what 
might be (turned about improving public 
education. 

Comparing the effects of public verjdfs 
Catholic schools is not as easy as it might 
seem. There is general consensus that on 
the average, Catholic high school stu- 
dents outperform public high school stu- 
dents on achievement tests, but there is 
also consensus that on the average, they 
enroll better students. While the full 
range of student achievement levels and 
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family backgrounds is represented in all 
kinds of schools, the students in Catholic 
schools tend, on the average, to be from 
more affluent families. They may also 
take their studies more seriously, be bet- 
ter behaved, have parents more con- 
cerned with their education, and so forth. 
At least part of the difference between 
Catholic and public school achievement 
is due to selection effects, or the selection of 
better students into Catholic schools. 

Separating the effects of school type 
from the effects of selection requires 
extensive data and sophisticated statisti- 
cal analyses. Supporters of public school- 
ing can argue endlessly that the Catholic 
schools are free to turn away students 
with behavior problems, that Catholic 
school parents ace more concerned about 
edu^Hgn, and so forth. Catholic school 
supporters can argue that a more rigor- 
ous curriculum, better school discipline, 
more homework, and higher standards 
would result in better achievement in 
Catholic schools regardless of student 
family backgrounds. Without data, there 
is no way to tell which type of schooling 
would produce better outcomes for stu- 
dents with the same advantages. 

Given the importance of the question 
and the difficulty of finding an answer, it 
is not surprising that the release in spring 
1981 of "Public and Private Schools" by 
James S. Coleman, Thomas Hoffer, and 
Sally Kilgore attracted national media 
attention, and prompted a flurry of re- 
analyses, professional critiques, and 
rejoinders. Coleman was principal inves- 
tigator of a major national study of high 
school achievement and other outcomes, 
known as High School and Beyond 
(MSB). Sponsored by the National Center 
for Education Statistics and carried out by 
the National Opinion Research Center, 
this ongoing study has involved over 
58,000 students in more than 1,000 



schools, including over 80 Catholic and 
over 25 other private high schools. 

Using data from the first year of the 
study, Coleman, Hoffer, and Kilgore 
attempted to assess the impact of Catho- 
lic schools apart from the effects Qjf selec- 
tion. They concluded that if students 
with the same background characteristics 
enrolled in public versus Catholic high 
schools, the Catholic school students' 
achievement would be superior. They 
also found that in Catholic high schools, 
the achievement gaps between races and 
social classes were smaller than in public 
schools. From this they argued that 
Catholic schools more nearly approxi- 
mated the 19th century ideal of the com- 
mon school, educating all students alike.^ 
This finding has been referred to as the 
common school effect. 

Coleman and his co-authors also exam- 
ined outcomes for non-Catholic private 
high schools in the MSB sample, but 

^because of their diversity and small num- 
ber as well as a higher rate of refusals to 
participate in the study, achievement 
effects for other private high schools 
could not be estimated precisely. For this 
reason, it is the contrast between the 

. public and the Catholic high schools that 
is scrutinized most closely. 

The 1981 preliminary report by Cole- 
man and his colleagues, their 1982 final 
report, and their book, High School 
Achievement, also published in 1982, gen- 
erated controversy in the research com- 
munity. Their statistical methods and 
their conclusions were challenged on a 
number of grounds. The preferred 
method of studying schooling effects 
would be to use a longitudinal design, 

■ with data on the same students collected 
at two or more points in time. In 1981 and 
1982, however, only cross-sectional data 
were available from the first year of the 
HSB study. 
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While the effects of public and Catholic 
schools could still be estimated by com- 
paring the test scows ot I WO sophomores 
to those of 1980 seniors, this kind of com- 
parison required numerous statistical 
assumptions. For example, to adjust for 
the higher dropout rate in public high 
schools, dropout rates for the two sectors 
were estimated by comparing the size of 
sophomore and senior groups or cohorts 
in public high schools and in Catholic 
high schools. Next, assumptions were 
made about what the dropouts' score dis- 
tributions would have oeen if they had 
been retested as seniors. The observed 
score distributions were then adjusted on 
the basis of these estimated rates and 
assumed distributions. 

Whether the date are cross-sectional or 
longitudinal, the most basic statistical 
problem is to separate effects of sector 
from effects of selection. To accomplish 
this, the researcher must choose from the 
variables in the study a set capturing any 
background characteristics that differ, on 
the average, for the two sectors and that 
are related to achievement. For example, 
parents differ in the amount of encour- 
agement given and interest shown in 
school work. If these differences are rele- 
vant to student achievement and if, on 
the average, Catholic school parents are 
more encouraging, then a variable repre- 
senting this background characteristic 
should be sought. An available measure 
that might be used is the student's report 
of parental expectations for college atten- 
dance. In the same way, a measure of the 
student's own college plans might be 
included to account for differences in stu- 
dent motivation. Background variables 



like race, efhnicity, sex, and socioeco- 
nomic status are often included simply 
because they are related to patterns of 
achievement. These variables are not 
thought to influence achievement 
directly, but are included to represent an 
array of unmeasured differences in stu- 
dents' out of-school environments. 

If student background differences 
between the two sectors are not taken 
into account, then statistical estimates of 
the Catholic sector advantage will be 
biased. Generally, this bias will be in the 
direction of overstating the additional 
benefit of a Catholic school education. 
Using a statistical procedure called multi- 
ple regression, it is possible to adjust for 
differences in the chosen set of measured 
student characteristics, and when this is 
done, it is said that these variables have 
been statistically controlled. While statisti- 
cal controls dm certainly reduce the bias 
due to selection effects, there is no purely 
technical method of deciding just which 
measured characteristics must be con- 
trolled to ampletely remove this bias. 
There is always a possibility that not) 
enough controls are used, so that unmea- 
sured characteristics are responsible for 
what appears Mo be an effect of school 
itype; Alternatively, the inclusion of too 
many controls can result in overcorrec- 
tion. Researchers will choose different 
sets of background variables to control on 
the basis of their beliefs about the pro- 
cesses by which students are selected 
into public or Catholic schools, and of the 
processes both in school ami out of 
school that lead to academic 
achievement. 
Some form of control for initial achieve- 



ment differences is essential. The major 
advantage of longitudinal data is that this 
can be accomplished by including each t 
student's own te,st scores at an earlier 
time in the set of control variables. With 
the cross-sectional data available through 
1982, a less adequate form of control was 
used in the analysis by Coleman and his 
colleagues. The scores of 1980 seniors 
were adjusted on the basis of public ver- 
sus Catholic school differences in the 
scores of 1980 sophomores. In their origi- 
nal analyses, Coleman, Hoffer and" KU- 
gore also controlled for differences in 
family income, parental education, race 
and ethnicity, family size and structure, 
and several other variables. 

Not only were the 1980 sophomores 
and the 1980 seniors different groups of 
students, but in the HSB study they had 
been given mostly different tests. Only 
eight vocabulary items, eight reading 
comprehension questions, and 18 gen- 
eral mathematics items were taken by 
both age groups. These three common 
subtests, comprising a total of 34 items, 
were all that were used for Coleman,. 
Hoffer, and Kilgore's analyses. 

In all of Coleman, Hoffer, and Kilgore's 
analyses, senior test scores were adjusted 
for differences between the two types of 
schools in sophomore scores. With con- 
trol for additional student background 
characteristics and adjustments for differ- 
ential dropout rates, they found higher 
achievement on all three tests in Catholic 
schools. With adjustments for additional 
background characteristics but not for 
dropouts, Catholic schools still showed 
larger gains in vocabulary and mathemat- 
ics, but there .was virtually no difference 

with the "common school" findings of both* 
analysts: that Catholic schools ere ftp*, 
dally beneficial to the least advantage 
ttudantit minorities, poor, and those 
whosa initial achievement H low, tor these 
students, the lack et^ture, demand* 
and expectations found In many public 
schools Is especially harmful. 



Our analyses show that those public 
schools which make the same demands as 
found m the average Catholic tchool pro- 
duce comparable achievement ThU point 
has frequently been overlooked in the 
present controversy. The difference in 
average scores Is the result of the tact that 
many public schools do not make luch 
demand!. 



from "Achievement Growth* in Public and 
Catholic Schools 11 by Thomas Hoffer, 
Andrew m, Greeley and James i Coleman, 
pp. S6-M. 



The results we have shown make It difficult 
to believp that the Catholic school Impact 
on achievement yowth of students from 
their sophomore to senior year Is no 
greater or only trivially greater than that of 
the averate public school. . . If one con- 
cludes that these differences In growth are 
trivial, one must also conclude that the 
growth In achievement In the lest two years 
of high school is also trivial. * 

It has often been assumed by American 
educators and educational researchers 
that Catholic schools were academically 
Inferior — classroom size was larger, 
teacher training was less professional, 
resources mork limited, per-pupll cost far 
smaller, religious narrowness perhaps more 
restrictive to thought yid Imagination. It 
might have been an undtsturbmg finding 
that, for all their apparent weakness, 
Catholic schools were not worse than pub- 
lic school! Tc^ suggest thet m terms of aca* 
o iemlc outcome they might be somewhat 



better is such a reversal of the conven- 
tional received truth, that orje might well 
have expected Intense debete. How could 
schools which have always been thought 
to be somewhat less effective be more 
effective, and how could schools thought 
to undermine the American Ideal of the 
common school somehow be closer to 
that Ideal than the public schools?.. . 



The research results provide soma clues to 
policies which can benefit achievement, 
whether In the public or private sector 
... .Catholic schools place m en academic 
track many whose sophomore achieve- 
ment would relegate them to a general or 
vocational track In many public high 
schools. Catholic schools defend more 
homework and advanced coursework, 
especially from those who are disadvan- 
taged m one way or another and especially 
from those who are not m the academic 
track. These difference Are also consistent 
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in reading. When neither dropout rates 
nor additional background characteristics 
were taken into account, gainH in vocabu- 
lary and mathematics were larger for 
' Catholic high schools, but there was a 
slight difference favoring public high 
schools on the reading test. In all ca^es, 
the estimated achievement differences 
were quite small, on the order of a frac- 
tion of a single item on each test, even 
after two years of schooling. Though 
small, these gains were nonetheless sta- 
tistically significant, and they were about 
half as large as the overall, average 
sophomore-to-senior improvement in 
public schools. Coleman, et al. described 
them as amounting to about one grade 
level difference over the last two years of 
high school instruction. 

There were additional analyses and 
additional conclusions. In support of the 
common school effect, Coleman and his 
colleagues found that student achieve- 
ment in Catholic schools was more 
uniform than in public schools, and that 
public-Catholic differences were greater 
among students„of low socioeconomic 
status (SES) and minority students than 
among the more advantaged. Other anal- 
, yses sought to explain the findings of 
Catholic school superiority in terms of 
differences between sectors in the pro- 
portion of students assigned to academic 
tracks, courses taken, amount of home- 
work done, school discipline, and other 
school policy variables. 

The Critics 1 Responses 

These conclusions by Coleman, Hoffer, 
and Kilgore were soon challenged on a 
number of grounds, including their 
choicj? of controls for selection effects, the 
statistical methods they used to adjust for 
these effects, and their interpretation of 
the effects they found as not only statisti- 
cally significant but large enough to be of 
practical importance for policy. Other 
researchers soon' published their own 
analyses of the HSB data, and Coleman 
and his colleagues responded with addi- 
** tiortal analyses addressing particular 
points their critics raised. Most of these 
examinations of the HSB data showed 
some Catholic sector advantage, gener- 
ally somewhat smaller than the effects 
originally reported. 

There is a large difference between the 
public and Catholic high schools in the 
proportion of students who report that 
they are taking an academic track or col- 
lege preparatory curriculum. One point 
on which Coleman, Hoffer, and Kilgore 
received considerable criticism was their 
interpretation of this tracking variable as 
an indicator of school policy, rather than 
student background. They contended 
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that one of tfie ways Catholic schools 
achieved their superior results was by 
placing more students in these academi- 
cally demanding courses. Critics argued 
that course selection was basically under 
the control of the individual student. The 
greater tendency of Catholic school stu- 
dents to enroll in academic courses might 
indicate differences in student motiva- 
tion, future plans, or parental pressures, 
but not school policy. 

There is„probably some truth in both 
positions, but in the statistical analyses a 
choice must be made for one or the other. 
If tracking is primarily a matter of school 
policy, then including it among the con- 
trols for selection will result in over- 
correction, possibly leading to an 
underestimate of the Catholic sector 
advantage. If tracking is primarily a mat- 
ter of student choice, therf failure to 
include it among the controls will result 
in undercorrection, possibly leading to an 
overestimate of the Catholic sector 
advantage. Coleman and his colleagues 
responded to criticisms on this point by 
conducting additional analyses, estimat- 
ing" separately the achievement differ- 
ences between Catholic and public school 
academic-program students, and 
between Catholic and public school 
general-program students. In these anal- 
yses controlling for high school program, 
they found the same pattern as before. 
The sector effect for academic-program 
students was smaller than for all stu- 
dents, but an effect was also found for 
general-program students, which was 
somewhat larger than the effect for 
academic-program students. 

On one point, at least, there was agree- 
ment. Everyone concurred that longitu- 
dinal data would be superior to the 
available cross-sectional data for esti- 
mating cognitive growth. When the 1980 
data were combined with scores from the 
spring 1982 fotlow-up testing, more accu- 
rate, if not yet definitive, Catholic-public 
achievement comparisons would be pos- 
sible. By then, most of the original sopho- 
mores would be seniors, and two sets of 
scores, obtained two years apart, would 
be available for each student. Elaborate 
adjustments for differential dropout rates 
would no longer be necessary, earlier 
achievement scores from the same stu- 
dent could be used to control for selection 
effects, and, because the 1982 seniors 
would repeat the same achievement tests 
they had tak^n two years earlier as 
sophomores, public-Catholic compari- 
sons would be based on longer tests in 
rending, vocabulary, and general mathe- 
matics, as well as additional tests in writ- 
ing, science, civics, and advanced 
mathematics. 
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In 1984, the second wave of HSB data 
was ready for analysis. Data had been 
obtained for fully 90 percent of the stu- 
dents still in their base-year schools, and 
for nearly 80 percent of those dropouts 
randomly sampled for inclusion in this 
first follow-up data collection. Thus, 
researchers who had performed some of 
the earlier, cross-sectional analyses were 
now able to test their original conclusions 
more rigorously, using the two waves of 
longitudinal data. Four such reanalyses 
were reported in three papers given at 
the IFG Conference Comparing Public and 
Private Schools, 

• "Achievement Growth in Public and 
Catholic Schools," by Thomas Hoffer, 
Andrew M. Greeley, and James S, Cole- 
man, reports two reanalyses. Coleman 
and Hoffer replicated their earlier investi- 
gations with Kilgore, and Andrew 
Greeley re-examined the findings of his 

1982 book, Catholic High Schools and 
Minority Students, 

• "School Sector and Cognitive Perfor- 
mance: When is a Little a Little?" by Karl 
L. Alexander and Aaron M. Pallas, 
addresses largely the same issues as a 

1983 paper these authors published in 
Sociology of Education, Alexander also uses 
HSB data in a related paper distributed at 
the conference, "Comparing Public and 
Private School Effectiveness Evidence 
and Issues". 

• "Patterns of Academic Achievement 
in Public and Private Schools: Implica- 
tions for Public Policy and Future 
Research," by ). Douglas Willms, extends 
earlier analyses he reported in a 1984 
paper in Evaluation Review. 

In their earlier work, Hoffer and Cole- 
man concluded that Catholic school 
superiority was on the order of one grade 
level. In addition, they found that Catho- 
lic schools more nearly approximated the « 
ideal of the common school, reducing 
disparities between the achievement of 
the advantaged and disadvantaged. 
Greeley, whose new analyses appear in 
the same conference paper, had come to 
the same conclusions from his work 
focusing oaJJIack and Hispanic students. 
Alexander and Pallas, and Willms, were 
more skeptical. In their earlier analyses, 
they found somewhat smaller Catholic 
school effects, and they interpreted these 
effects as being relatively unimportant. 

Better Data, Better Agreement? 

In analyzing the longitudinal data to 
compare public and Catholic sector 
effects, Hoffer and Coleman, Greeley, 
Alexander and Pallas, and Willms all use 
data for the single cohort of students 
tested as sophomores in 1980 and again 
as seniors in 1982. The general strategy is 



the name as it was in the cross-sectional 
analyses to compare senior test scores 
after adjusting statistically for selection 
effects. With the longitudinal 4ata, how- 
ever, the students' own test scores from 
two years earlier can be incorporated in 
making these adjustments. Of course, 
there are still methodological differences, 
and there are still differences in infecore- 
tation. Most of the authors' methodologi- 
cal differences, can be phrased as varying 
answers to the following, four questions: 

• How should prifUichievement 
scores be used in adjusts for selection 
effects? 

• Other than test # scores, what mea- 
sured student characteristics should be 
adjusted statistically to control for selec- 
tion effects? 

• Which test scores should be used to 
represent school outcomes? 

• Should effects be interpreted pri- 
marily in units of raw scores, years of 
schooling, or fractions of a standard 
deviation? 

These methodological differences are 
more than trivial matters of statistical 
taste. The alternatives Jead to different 
estimates of Catholic sector effects, and 
to different interpretations of their impor- 
tance. They are not technical questions of 
the kind that have some single, correct 
answer. Given the present state of 
knowledge, all of the authors' different 
choices are defensible. They are dictated 
by different conceptions of school policy, 
of the sources of individual differences in 
learning, of what is taught during the last 
two years of high school, and of appro- 
priate public policy. The answers given to 
these four questions lead to different 
answers to a fifth question: What wfere 
the findings? 

Hoffer and Coleman 

How» should sophomore test scores be used? 
Hoffer and Coleman adjusted only for 
earlier performance on the same test. In 
the analysis of senior science scores, 
sophomore science scores were con- 
trolled, in the analyses of senior writing 
scores, sophomore writing scores were 
controlled, and so forth. If sophomore 
test scores were free from error (had 
perfect reliabilities), this procedure 
would adjust perfectly for initial differ- 
ences in students' knowledge of the par- 
ticular items on each test. 

What other characteristics should be con- 
trolled? Adjustments were also made for 
essentially the same background vari- 
ables as in the earlier, cross-sectional 
analyses, and for some additional stu- 
dent characteristics. Together, these 
included socioeconomic status, race and 
q -*hnicity, sex, family size and structure, 
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parental expections about college atten- 
dance, the student's own earlier report of 
college plans, region of the country, 
urbanization and other variables. 

In thinking about the reasonableness of 
these choices, it may be helpful to con- 
sider the purpose for statistical controls in 
addition to sophomore test scores. The 
question might arise, given earlier 
achievement, why any additional con- 
trols would be required*. If students with 
the same initial amount of knowledge are 
exposed to public versus Catholic instruc- 
tion and then retested, it might seem that 
a direct comparison of their scores as sen- 
iors should reveal which type of school is 
superior, without any further cdtrec- 
tions, Initial achievement, however, is 
only one of several influences on senior 
test scores. At least two other factors 
must also be taken into consideration. * 

First, Catholic and public school stu- 
dents may experience different out-of- . 
school environments, as well as different 
classroom instruction, during the last two 
years of high school. Controls for addi- 
tional background variables are needed 
to adjust for variations in these out-of- 
school experiences, so that whatever 
achievement differences remain can be 
attributed to the students' respective 
experiences in the classroom. 

Second, even if initial achievement 
were controlled, difference* .might 
remain in public versus Catholic school 
students' aptitude for learning. Aptitudes 
are individual qualities that influence 
readiness to profit from further instruc- 
tion. Given students with the same 
sophomore science achievement, for 
example, and the same out-of-school 
environments, throne with better study 
habits and greater reading ability would 
be expected to show larger gains in sci- 
ence regardless of type of high school, 
other things being fcqual. Aptitude and 
achievement are related, of course, but 
using sophomore/test scores to control 
for initial achievement will not necessar- 
ily" control for aptitude differences. For 
example, student or parental college aspi- 
rations or expectations might measure 
motivational aptitudes that would need 
to be controlled to obtain unbiased esti- 
mates of the Catholic school advantage. 

In addition to controlling for out-o(- 
school experiences during the last two 
years of high school and for initial apti- 
tudes, other background characteristics 
might also help to control for differences 
in initial achievement. Sophomore test 
scores, .even on the same test, do not pro- 
vide a complete control for prior achieve- 
ment. Carelessness on the one hand, and 
luck in guessing on the other, distort the 
measurement process so that a less-than- 



perfect cortelation is found even if the 
identical test is given twice, with no inter- 
vening instruction. 

YShich scores should be used to represent the 
outepmes? In the earlier, cross«secti6wl 
analyses, only the 34 items common to 
the 1980 sophomore and senior cohort 
test batteries were used. These were 
included in brief tests of reading, vocabu- 
lary, and general mathematics. For longi- 
tudinal analyses, there were seven tests 
administered to the same students as 
sophomores and again as seniors two 
ysars later. These included longer tests in 
the same three content areas (19, 21, and 
28 items, respectively), as well aM test of 
' more advanced mathematics, and tests of 
"science, writing, and* civics (10, 20, 17, 
and 10 items), ^hen this HSB test battery 
'was developed by the Educational Test- 
ing Service, these latter 4ow tests were 
included in response to National Plan- 
ning Committee recommendations, in • 
deliberate attempt to provide curriculum- 
specific measures of achievement empha- 
sizing course content. These tests were 
intended to measure academic growth 
during the last two years of high, tchool, 
while the reading, vocabulary, and gen- 
' efal mathematics tests were to serve pri- 
marily as general ability njpasures. ^ 

Hoffer*nd Coleman did not iftake any 
significant use of this distinction between 
the general ability tests and the curric- 
ulum-specific tests. They combined the 
general and advanced mathen^cs tests 
to obtain a single mathematics score for r 
each student, and used this together with 
the remaining five test scores as mea- 
sures of school outcomes. 

In what units should effects be reported and 
interpreted? All theauthors firsfestimated 
the size of the Catholic school advantage 
in terms of additional items correction 
each achievement test, although some 
used raw scores and others used formula 
scores. The use of formula scores, calcu- 
lated by subtracting a fraction of the 
number'wrong from the number right to 
correct for guessing, corresponds to the 
instrltctions students were given in the 
HSB testing. Analyses of raw scores or 
formula scores would generally giv^ 
nearly identical results, except that the 
size of the Catholic sector Advantage 
would be slightly larger expressed in r#w 
score units than in formula score unit*, 
Even though all of the authors began 
with the raw score or formula score met- 
ric, all but Greeley expressed the Catholic 
sector vantage in some other units for 
purposes of interpretation. For example, 
with controls for background, Hoffer and 
Coleman report the average soghomore- 
to-senior growth on the 19-item reading 
tept to be 1.00 items for the putflte sector, 



First, and most Imporcantly, there Is little 
support for the notion that cognitive 
development In Catholic schools signify 
cantly outpaces that In public schools 
between the sophomore and senior ycarsr 
Our second conclusion is that background 
characteristics relate to test performance 
In similar fashion In the public and Catholic 
sectors. We thus find no support for Cole- 
man, Hoffer and Kllgore's "common 
school" hypothesis that minority and 
disadvantaged youngsters are especially 
well served by private sector 
schooling 

In our opinion, this averse difference of 
<S7 grade levels between public and 
choile schools Is quite modest, *nd cer- 
tainly far too small to warrant Coleman, 
Hoffer and Kllgore's Indictment of public 
sector schooling as Inferior to that In the 
Catholic sector — 

In reaction to an earlier version of this 
paper, Christopher Jencks. . .suggested 
two possibilities: either the HSB testsaren't 
sufficiently sensitive to what Is taught In 
school; or, there's not much cognitive 
growth altogether during the last two years 
of high school. If the latter were the case, 
then not only wouldn't It nutter which sec* 
tor one attended, It seemingly wouldn't 
matter much whether one stayed In school 
at all!... 

ciml I rl items for the Catholic sector. 
They convert the differential Catholic 
school gain of .53 item into a grade equiv- 
alent, as follows. The public school stu- 
dents gained one item in two years, for a 
growth rate of .5 item per year. Thus, ,5 
item represents one grade equivalent. It 
follows that the .53 additional gain for the 
Catholic sector represents an advantage 
of .53». 5 I.I grade equivalents growth. 
In other words, the benefit for measured 
reading performance of being in a Catho- 
lic high school for just two years is equiv- 
al*nt to more than a full year of 
additional public school instruction. 

The estimates of raw score gains 
obtained by the other authors differ from 
I loiter and Coleman's, but if Wiljms, for 
example, had obtained the same estimate 
of .53 additional item gained in the 
Catholic sector, he would have trans- 
formed it not into grade equivalents, but 
into standard deviation units. The stan- 
* dard deviation of reading test scores for 
seniors was approximately 4.1 items. 
Willms would have divided .53 item by 
4 1 to obtain an effect si/e of 13. For a 
Ivpual public school student, this would 
£ m *ounl to a difference of onlv about five 
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Cognitive outcomes are only one consider- 
ation, among many that should enter Into 
an evaluation of what schools and school- 
ing do to youngsters, and even In the 
cognitive domain we know woefully little 
regarding the mastery of subject specific 
skills and knowledge. Moreover, despite 
there not being much average growth over 
the high school years, for particular young- 
sters and even for particular kinds of 
youngsters, educational interventions can 
make a considerable difference. Our 
recent studies on the effectiveness of the 
so-called "New Basics*; curriculum, and on 
the contribution of differential math and 
science courectaklng to the shortfall of girls 
relative to boys on the SAT -M certainly 
underscore the practical Importance of 
curricular content All this suggests that the 
differential experiences which do have an 
Important positive Impact must be rela- 
tively Infrequent and/or available to rela- 
tively few students. An authoritative 
accounting of what sorts of Interventions 
matter most and for what sorts of students 
their payoffs arc greatest comprise an 
Important agenda for future research, but 
we don't expect that it will have much at all - 
to do with the differential effectiveness of ' 
public and private sector, schools. 

from "School Sector and CogiWve Perfor- 
mance; When It a Little a Littler' by Karl L 
Alexander and Aaron M. Pallas, pp. 80-24. 

percentile points after two years of 
instruction. v 

That the same sector effect could 
appear so large in one metric and so small 
in the other is due to the A surprisingly 
small test score gains in both sectors over 
two years of instruction/ Whether the 
gains are reported in terms of additional 
items answered correctly or in terms of 
standard deviation units, the conclusion 
seems inescapable that either (1) the 
seven tests, even the so-called curric- 
ulum-specific tests, were not especially 
sensitive to sophomore-to-senior cogni- 
tive growth or (2) very little cognitive 
growth occurred during the last two 
years of high school, in either sector. 
Assuming the problem lies with the tests, 
arguments may be advanced that with 
more suitable instruments even larger 
differences would be found, of that with 
more suitable instruments even smaller 
differences would be founcj^ 

What were the finding Hoffer and Cole- 
man conclude, "There are strong positive 
effects of Catholic-sector schools in 
reading, vocabulary, mathematics, arid 
writing, .and weak and statistically 
insignificant effects in science and civics" 
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(p. 28). Their tables present the effects on 
the first four tests as being ,8 grade equiv- 
alents in vocabulary and 1.1 grade equiv- 
alents in each of reading, mathematics, 
and writing. In all cases, the additional 
increment in growth for Catholic stu- 
dents is less than one additional item cor- 
rect over the two-yearperiod. Hoffer and 
Coleman find the absence of an effect in 
science plausible. While Catholic school 
students report taking more advanced 
mathematics courses than public school 
students, they do not report taking more 
science courses. Neither are there likely 
to be pronounced differences in the 
amount of civics educatiori taken by stu- 
dents in the two sectors. The large differ- 
ences they do report in the areas of 
reading, writing, and vocabulary are 
more difficult to link directly to differ- 
ences in coursetaking/ unless the Catho- 
lic school advgntage on these teats is a 
general effect of offering a college prepa- 
ratory curriculum to a. larger proportion 
of studeitfs, 1 
• Concerning the hypothesis that Catho- 
lic high schools more nearly approximate 
the ideal of the common school, educat- 
ing all students alike regardless of race, 
ethnicity, or social class, Hoffer and Cole- 
man conclude, "these results are gener- 
ally supportive of our original conclusion 
on the 'common school' hypothesis. Thte 
differentiating effects of race and eth- 
nicity are clearly less within the Catholic 
schools than within the public schools. 
The effect of SES on achievement growth 
is also lower in Catholic schools, though 
the Catholic superiority is somewhat less 
pronounced" (p. 31). 

Greeley 

How should sophomore test scores be used? 
Greeley used sophomore test scores to 
calculate sophomore-to-senior formula 
score gains on a composite of th$ five 
tests showing the largest Catholic school 
effects. He also used the sophomore 
formula score composite to control for 
, differences in background characteristics. 
Greeley described this control as account- 
ing for initial differences in ability, 
motivation, knowledge, and previous 
education.' 

What other characteristics should be con- 
trolled? Greeley's background variables 
included the same socioeconomic status 
composite used by Coleman and Hoffer, 
along with race, ethnicity, father's expec- 
tation about college attendance, student's 
present college plans, whether parents 
were school volunteers, and the number 
of years the student was* in Catholic 
grammer schools. The logic of his analy- 
sis wa? a little different that) that of the 
other authors. In addition to these con- 
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trols for student background, Greeley 
assembled a second set of variables 
intended to measure* school processes. 
These included student-reported aca- 
demic track assignments advanced 
coursework, disciplinary climate, and 
hours of homework per week. After con- 
trolling for student background and 
sophomore test performance, Greeley 
determinedhow much of the remaining 
differenc4|ttween public and Catholic 
school achievement gains could be 
explained by those school process vari- 
ables. He attributed to Catholic schooling 
only what could be explained by differ- 
ences in curriculum, discipline, and 
homework practices. 

As discussed above, some critics of the 
original Coleman. Hoffer and Kilgore 
analyses would prefer to consider aca- 
demic track a background characteristic, 
although Greeley presents tables show- 
- i^ig that when SES and sophomore 
achievement Revels are controlled, Catho- 
lic school students are still more likely to 
report being in academic programs. Simi- 
lar objections might be raised to Greeley's 
use of the numbered specific, advanced 
courses tne student checked off as having 
taken as a measure of school process. 
Advanced coursetaking could easily be 
interpreted as an indicator of student 
characteristics rather than school policies 

Which scores should be used to represent 
outcomes? Greeley first presented 
unadjusted sophomore-to-senior formula 
score gains by sector for all seven of the 
available achievement tests. Next, 
because the science and civics tests did 
not show a Catholic sector advantage in 
Hoffer and Coleman's analyses, Greeley 
set aside these two teste, and summed 
formula scores on the remaining five 
instruments to form a single score. His 
major analyses were reported only for 
this composite. Like Hoffer and Cole- 
man, Greeley made no direct use ot dis- 
tinction between the general ability 
measures and the curriculum-specific 
measures. 

♦ 

In what unit* should effects Ik reported and 
interprvted? While Greeley concurred in 
the general conclusions of the Hoffer, 
Greeley, and Coleman paper, the analy- 
ses he conducted independent of Hoffer 
and Coleman were reported only in 
terms of additional items answered cor- 
rectly. Greeley did not discuss exten- 
sively the question of whether the 
estimated Catholic sector advantage was 
large or small. He has contended that, 
given the lower per-pupil costs of Catho- 
lic education and earlier prevailing 
assumptions that Catholic schooling was 
inferior, the finding of any advantage, or 
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eyen of equality of outcomes, is impor- 
tant in itself. 

What were the findings? Greeley 
reported an unadjusted composite 
Catholic sector advantage of 2.27 items 
for the entire sample, and generally 
larger advantages for minority, low scor- 
ing, and low SES subsamples. The largest 
difference .was 3.94 items for Black and 
Hispanic stu dents. When background 
variables were controlled, the estimated 
Catholic school effects were about half as 
large. Greeley controlled the four school 
process variables successively. As each 
additional variable was controlled, the 
unexplained difference between average 
achievement scores for the two sectors 
was reduced. Adjustment for academic 
track assignment and advanced course- 
work reduced the remaihing unexplained 
portion of the Catholic sertor advantage 
to .04, after which the introduction c' 
perceived disciplinary climate and of 
homework caused the estimate to fall to 
-.49 item. Greeley did not discuss in any 
detail the explanation for this negative 
value. 

Alt xandcr and Pallas 

Haw should sophomore test scores be used? 
Like Hoffer and Coleman, Alexander and 
Pallas controlled senior scores on each 
test for differences in sophomore scores 
on the same instrument. Like Greeley, 
they analysed formula scores rather than 
raw scores. Alexander and Pallas 
% departed from the procedures of the 
other authors, however, in one important 
respect. In controlling for sophomore test 
performance, they employed a statistical 
procedure known as correction for attenua- 
tion, or disattenuation. Without this cor 
rection, control for sophomore scores 
adjusts for differences in students' 
observed performance on the earlier 
tests. With the correction, it is possible in 
theory to control for differences in the 
scores sophomores would have earned 
on idealized, error-free tests, unaffected 
by luck or carelessness. In practice, this 
promise may or may not be realized; the 
technique is fraught with perils. 

In order to correct for attenuation, esti- 
mates are required of each test's relia- 
bility. This is a coefficient that tells how 
much random error is present in student 
scores on the test. If the correction for 
attenuation employs reliability estimates 
that are too low, an overcorrection for 
random error will result, making the rela- 
tion between sophomore and senior test 
scores appear stronger than it really is. 
Controlling for sophomore test scores 
will then over-adjust for selection effects, 
which could result in too small an esti- 
mate of the Catholic school advantage. 
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Alexander and Pallas used reliability ' 
estimates from a field study of the 
sophomore test battery conducted by the 
Educational Testing Service, which 
developed the original tests. While there 
is no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
these estimates, they were not entirely 
appropriate for Alexander and Pallas' 
purposes. There are at least two reasons 
'these reliability estimates may have been 
too small, ultimately resulting in under- 
estimates of the Catholic school advan- 
tage, First the reliabilities were for raw 
scores, but they were applied to formula 
scores, which often are found to have 
slightly higher reliabilitie^ ; tl\an raw 
scores. Second, the reliability estimates 
were of a type that would toe appropriate 
for disattenuating the relationship 
between two different t^ts composed of 
the same kind of items, but not identical 
items. In the HSB study, the identical 
tests were given to sophomores and 
again to seniors two yeass later. Alexan- 
der and Pallas' use of these reliabilities 
requires the assumption that students' ■ 
responses to the same question, asked on * 
two occasions two years apart, are no 
more closely related than their responses 
to two different questions from the same 1 
test, asked on two occasions two years 
apart. The biases introduced in using S 
these reliability estimates with sopho- 
more and senior formula scores on the - 
identical test are probably small, but 
might be substantial. This question can* 
not be answered from the available data. 

What other characteristics should be con* 
trolled? Like Hoffer and Coleman, 
Alexander and Pallas controlled for stu* 
dent socioeconomic status, race and eth- 
nicity, sex, and region of the country. 
They did not control for college plans, 
parental expectations about college atten- 
dance, or family size and structure. 
Taken by itself, this relatively sparse set 
of control variables would lead to smaller 
selection effects adjustments than those 
of either Coleman and Hoffer, or Gree- 
ley, and consequently, to a larger esti- 
mate of Catholic sector effects. Their 
correction for attenuation, however, so 
greatly increased the size of the adjust- 
ment for initiai test performance levels 
that they actually obtained smaller sector 
effect estimates than the oth#r authors. 

Which scores should be used to represent 
outcomes? Alexander and Pallas combined 
the general and advanced mathematics 
tests to obtain a single mathematics 
score. They also created an additional 
composite by adding the other two gen* 
eral ability tests, reading and vocabulary, 
to the score in mathematics. In addition 
to the combined mathematics score, 
reading, vocabulary, and the composite, 



they analyzed each of science, writing, 
and civics, for a total of seven scores. 

In what unit* should vthxh h" reported and 
interpreted? Effects are presented first in 
Jhits of additional items answered cor- 
rectly, then, following Hoffer and Cole- 
man, in grade equivalents, and finajly, in 
standard deviation units. In addition, 
Alexander and Pallas express the differ- 
ences in terms of the approximate public 
school percentile rank of adjusted Catho- 
lic school median, as was illustrated 
above in converting an effect size of .13 
standard deviation to a difference of five 
percentile points. 

What were the findings? In formula score 
junits, Catholic sector advantages on all 
the individual te>ts except civics are 
between .125 items (science) and .707 
items (vocabulary). Civics shows a public 
sector advantage of .029 item, and for the 
general abilities composite, the Catholic 



What other characteristics should be 
controlled? In earlier work, Willms sys- 
tematically explored some of the metho- 
dological controversies surrounding 
Coleman, Hoffer, and Kilgore's original 
report. On the basis of his statistical com- 
parison of the sets of background varia- 
bles other researchers had used to control 
for selection effects! Wi'ms selected a 
subset of the most important control vari- 
ables, which he referred to as his reduced 
model, Because he used test scores to con- 
trol for initial differences in both aptitude 
and achievement, Willms required only 
additional background controls for differ- 
ences in students 1 out-of-school environ- 
ments during the last two years of high 
school. For this purpose, his reduced 
model included SES, race, ethnicity, sex, 
presence of both parents in the home, 
and the student's report of being handi- 
capped versus not handicapped. Willms 
indicates that more controls might be 



sKtor advantage is 1.649 items. Exclud- > jtf|uired, in which case his reduced 
ing civics, these differences correspond v model would under-correct for selection 



to an average of about two-thirds of a 
year's growth, and range from .03 to .12 
standard deviation units, which Alexan- 
der and Pallas judge to be generally too 
small to be considered of practical impor- 
tance. They state, "On the separate tests, 
the improvements would be two percen- 
tile points in math and reading and five 
points in vocabulary, and gains on the 
subject specific tests would be even more 
modest. What then of Coleman, Hoffer 
and Kilgore's claim that private sector 
schools are educationally superior to 
public schools? If trivial advantage is 
what they meant by such a claim, then 
we suppose we would have to agree. But 
judged against reasonable benchmarks, 
there is li'tle basis for such a conclusion" 
(p. 14). 



Willms 

Hote should sophomore test scons /v used? 
Willms explicitly distinguished the gen- 
eral ability tests from the curriculum- 
specific tests in his analytic strategy. The 
sophomore score on the same test was 
used to control for initial achievement 
differences, and sophomore scores in 
reading, vocabulary, and basic mathe- 
matics were used to adjust for initial 
differences in general ability, or learning 
aptitude. For example, the senior science 
score was adjusted for sophomore sci- 
ence score differences, and also for initial 
levels of reading, vocabulary, and general 
mathematics. Senior scores in reading, in 
vocabulary, and in general mathematics 
were each adjusted for sophomore scores 
on the same test, and for the two remain- 
inii general ability measures. 



effects. For this reason, he states that his 
Catholic sector effect estimates should be 
viewed as upper bounds to the true 
effects. 

Which scores should be used to represent 
outcomes? Willms initially examined just 
the four curriculum-specific tests, on the 



Overall, the evidence of this study surest! 
there It no pervasive Catholic schooling 
effect In academic achievement for the 
average student.. . . 

I must qualify these findings by stating that 
none of the HSI tests appear to be ade- 
quate measures of academic growth dur- 
ing the Intervention period. During the 
planning stages of the HSI study, members 
of the planning committee suggested that 
the measures of basic cognitive skills were 
not adequate to assess patterns of change 
In achievement over time, and recom- 
mended the, inclusion of tests that ade- 
quately evaluated material taught during 
the last two yean of high school. Following 
their recommtndatlorvthree tests c? gen- 
eral cognitive skills were dropped from the 
test battery to make room for the 
currlcular-specMc tests of science, mathe- 
matics, writing, and civics education. The 
present analyses of sophomore-to-senior 
gains on these tests, however, suggest that 
they fill to be adequate measures of aca- 
demic growth for at least half of the stu- 
dents In the HII sample. Therefore, 
although the findings indicate there is no 
pervasive private schooling effect, we can- 



grounds that the content of theseinstru- ' 
ments best matched the senior high 
school cur. iculum, and that a Catholic 
sector advantage on the general ability 
tests would be difficult to interpret. How- 
ever, given the common finding of larger 
sector effects on the general ability tests 
than on the curriculum-specific testa, he 
reported analyses of all seven tests. Of 
the four sets of authors, only Willms 
distinguishes between general and 
advanced mathematics^ 

In what units should effects be reported and 
interpreted? Like Alexander and Pallas, 
Willms strongly prei?rs standard devia- 
tion units for repu »;ig and discussing his 
findings. In support of thjs choice, he 
argues that expressing effects in standard 
deviation units facilitates comparison to 
the findings of other studies and to the 
magnitude of effects of other interven- 
tions. He also prefers standard deviation 
units because stating effects in terms of 
grade equivalents for years of schooling 
seems to imply that achievement growth 
is entirely due to the effects of schooling. 
When growth is expressed in standard 
deviation units, there is no implication 
that out-of-school experience is not 
involved. 

What are the findings? Using a conserve 
tive level of statistical significance (three 



not be certain that the tests were sensitive 
enough to detect differences between 
public and private schools m their effects 
on students' acMvement If the tests had 
measured more advanced skids In biology, 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, and Ing- 
llsh, then we might have observed a signifi- 
cant private schooling effect At present, 
this must remain an open question. 

The present study, therefore, tells us very 
little about how to improve schools In 
either the public or private sector. To some 
extent, the failure of the tests to ade- 
quately measure academic growth might 
have been expected: It Is very difficult to 
design a test that can capture the edicts of 
schooling for all schools in the US, given 
their great diversity In clientele, goals, and 
curricula. I am therefore pessimistic about 
bigger and better national studies to 
answer policy questions concerning the 
effects of different kinds of schools serving 
different types of clientele. 

from "Patterns of Academic Achievement 
m Public and Private Schools: implications 
tor Public Policy and Future Research" by I 
Douglas Willms, pp. 19-M, 
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standard errors), Willms reported that 
the Catholic sector advantage was statisti- 
cally different from zero only tor the 
writing, general mathematics, and vocab- 
ulary tests. He states, "The overall 
findings. . .suggest that there is no sub- 
stantial private schooling effect on the 
curricular-specific tests (the largest effect 
size was seven percent of a standard 
deviation for the writing test), bCit small, 
statistically significant effects of about 10 
percent of a standard deviation on two of 
the three tests measuring basic academic 

skills The findings are perplexing 

because if private schools do produce bet- 
ter academic outcomes one would expect 
larger observed effects on the curricular- 
specific tests than on the tests of basic 
skills. The results raise a fundamental 
question concerning the power of the 
present research design to detect differ- 
ences between public and private schools 
in their academic growth" (pp. 9-10). 

Willms next examines tht ovejaJJ^ 
sophomore-to-senior growth foTtfoth 
sectors on these tests, and concludes that 
overall, the tests are fairly insensitive to 
instructional effects and as a result, "a 
'months-of-schooling' standardization 
dramatically overstates any observed pri- 
vate schooling effects" (p. 14). In sum- 
mary, Willms concludes that there is no 
pervasive Catholic schooling effect in aca- 
demic achievement for the average stu- 
dent. The largest effect size Willms found 
wafe .112 standard deviation, for vocabu- 
lary Across all the tests, he found an 
average effect of .012 standard deviation 
for the average U.S. child, and .033 stan- 
dard deviation for low-SES and minority 
students. In comparison to the effects 
reported in the literature for other kinds 
of educational interventions, Willms calls 
these effects trivial and inconsequential. 
0 Me qualifies these conclusions, however; 
with the observation that none of the 
available tests appears to be an adequate 
measure of academic growth. 



Conclusion 

It should come as no surprise that bet- 
ter data have yet to bring consensus on 
the implications for public policy of the 
MSB public-Catholic comparisons. The 
availability of longitudinal data has 
brought closer agreement on the size of 
the Catholic sector advantage, and many 



of the controversies over methodology 
have been resolved simply because 
different investigators have not had to 
make so many assumptions. £ut the con- 
troversy is really not over the size of the 
effects. Indeed, even with the original 
cross sectional data, agreement on the 
absolute magnitude of Catholic school 
effects was actually quite close. The real 
controversy has been, and continues to 
be, over the interpretation of these effects 
as large or small and over the implica- 
tions drawn for public policy. This is a 
debate that data alone cannot resolve. 

One reason that Hoffer, Greeley, and 
Coleman consider the effect they esti- 
mate to be large is because it occurs over 
a period of just two years. They argue 
that the cumulative effect of such a differ- 
ential growth rate across more years of 
schooling would be even more substan- 
tial. Willms, on the other hand, uses an 
entirely different standard of compari- 
son. He has compared the effects asso- 
ciated with Catholic sector school 
attendance to those found for other kinds 
of educat^nal interventions such as peer 
and cross-age remedial tutoring, new sci- 
ence and math curricula, or certain 
instructional variables, all of which have 
been reported to yield effects greater by a 
factor of ten or more than the effect of 
Catholic schools. 

One might be led to conclude that bet- 
ter data have resolved nothing. The ear- 
lier conclusions and interpretations of 
tljfse authors represented the range of 
positions taken by scholars who exam- 
ined the cross-sectional data base, and in 
reanalyzing the longitudinal data, all 
seem to have found further support for 
their original positions. Nonetheless, it is 
unduly pessimistic to conclude that noth- 
ing has been learned; more is known now 
than before. Hardly anyone, having 
reviewed these results, would expect 
new data or further analyses to reveal 
dramatic differences in cognitive out- 
comes for the same kinds of students in 
public versus Catholic high schools. On 
the other hand, small, systematic differ- 
ences have been found, and there is some 
evidence that they can be linked to 
course-taking patterns, track assignment, 
and perhaps, discipline and amount of 
homework in different high schools. 
These findings were obtained in the 
course of examining differences between 



the public and Catholic sectors, but they 
have application at the level of schools, 
classrooms, and individual students. 
They are findings that can be studied 
further in other contexts, and that can be 
acted upon without any massive restruc- * 
turing of the American educational 
system. 

Even on the question of the size and 
importance of the Catholic sector effect, 
better agreement may yet come with bet- 
ter data. A striking and disturbing find- 
ing of all these analyses is the very small 
magnitude of the test score improve- 
ments from spring of the sophomore year 
in high school to the spring of the senior 
year. Without any statistical adjustments 
at all, and ignoring, for the moment, the 
distinction between Catholic and public 
high schools, Willms calculated that the 
growth per year was only .06 standard 
deviation in advanced mathematics, .10 
standard deviation in science, .17 stan- 
dard deviation in writing, and .20 stan- 
dard deviation in civics. This is no more 
growth than was observed for the three 
general ability tests. On all seven tests, 
annual growth was a fraction of an item. 
When this growth is expressed in terms 
of the change per year in the proportion 
correct, it ranges from 1.4 percent for 
advanced mathematics to 4.2 percent for 
civics. Are we to believe that two years#f 
high school instruction increases by only 
2.8 percent the probability that a typical 
student can answer a typical advanced 
mathematics item correctly? An effect 
this small is virtually indetectaWe at the 
level of individual students. Either there 
were serious problems with the HSB test 
battery, or there are serious problems in 
both public and Catholic high schools. 

One is reminded of the painful conclu- 
sions of the first Coleman report in 1966, 
so often construed as showing that qual- 
ity of schooling really did not make much 
of a difference. Nearly 20 years later, the 
problems of building tests and mounting 
studies to quantify the effects of different 
kinds 6f schooling may still await solu- 
tion. Better data, and especially data from 
better tests, are exactly what are called 
for This is not the first time that good 
research has raised more questions than 
it has answered. As old but wise 
researchers have often found, "The larger 
the circle of light, the greater the perim* 
eter of darkness." ■ 




Additional copwt of thb Policy Penpective 
may <v obtained by writing to IFG, School of 
Edwal Urn t 'C ERAS Building, Stanford 
UitlvmUy, Stanford, CA 94J05-J69J. 

Stanford University, School of Education, CERAS Building, Stanford, CA 9430S4691 
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PROMOTING EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 

Public & Private Lessons 



by Jean E. Talbcrt 

Hie current reform movement in U.S. 
public education is bolstered by claims 
that private schools outdo the public 
schools. In the debate over tuition tax 
credit.*, documents s^ich as the highly 
publicized report by Coleman, I (offer 
and Kilgore credit the private sector with 
superior academic productivity, higher 
quality school lite, and more effective 
administration. Apart from offering a 
rationale for increased public support of 
private education, these assessments tall 
tor an upgrading of public schools. They 
further suggest that the private schools 
offer a model of effective school organiza- 
tion, with emphasis on traditional curric- 
ula and management roles. 

A growing research literature chal- 
lenges the claim that private schools are 
academically superior to public schools, 
after student mix and curricula place- 
ments are adequately taken into account, 
but tends to support the view that private 
schools foster better social systems, 
Significantly, there are no direct assess- 
ments of private school administrative 
strategies or their effectiveness in the 
public sector. Proposals for modelling 
private school policy and management 
thus can be evaluated only indirectly at 
this time. 

• A vast research literature on effective 
5 public schools and organizational analy- 
st's of differences between the public and 
• private sectors can otter perspective on a 
tew kev issues What features of school 
organizations have been identified as 
effective among puNu schools? Are they 
facilitated or inhibited by basic organiza- 
tional conditions ot public and private 
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schools? What effective school features 
are least constrained in the public sector, 
and can they be promoted by organizing 
stategies common among private 
schools? 

Effective Public Schools ^ 

Numerous studies have identified 
features of public school programs, 
administration and social systems that 
distinguish academically successful 
schools, Different kinds of comparisons 
contribute to the line of research: con- 
trasts between samples of schools par- 
ticularly high and low on expected 
achievement levels; comparisons among 
schools serving low socioeconomic popu- 
lations; multivariate analyses for school 
samples representing the range of stu- 
dent achievement levels and socioeco- 
nomic populations. Each research 
strategy has methodological weaknesses, 
but jointly they provide a reasonable base 
for identifying a set of features typical 
among academically successful public 
schools. The literature on program imple- 
mentation and research on school social 
environments also help to define a core of 
effective school features not limited to 
academic productivity. 

Features of school governance and cul- 
ture deemed "effective" by a number of 
researchers include: 

School governance 

• Clear goals or priorities, often stated 
as emphasis on basic academic skills, 

• Strong administrative leadership, 
sometimes specified as instructional 
leadership. 

• Coordination of resources and 
instructional activities. 

• School administrative autonomy, 
sometimes including district support. 

• Parental contact and involvement. 

• Joint planning bv staff. 
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• Staff development on inservice 
training. 

• Clear principles and guidelines for 
student behavior. 

• Frequent review of student progress. 

• Schoolwide recognition of student 
success, 

School culture 

• A consensus on goals among the 
staff. 

• Sense of community, including staff- 
student rapport. 

• High expectations for student 
success. 

• Discipline and order. 

Some of these features associated with 
effective public schools have beeh high- 
lighted as distinguishing private from 
public schools— mainly those emphasiz- 
ing academic skills and discipline and 
order. Selective reference to the literature 
clearly supports a traditional view of 
effective schools. The literature on orga- 
nizational conditions of the sectors sug- 
gests that these features are among those 
most constrained in the public sector. 

Public and Private School Organization 

There is a notable lack of research com* 
paring schixil organization across sectors. 
This lack partly accounts for the impact of 
claims that private schools are better run 
than public schools. However, in the 
wake of controversy surrounding such 
claims, numerous critics have enumer- 
ated unique organizational advantages of 
private schools, and studies across the 
two sectors have been conducted. In spite 
of the limited data and range of analysis, 
it is possible to identify organizational 
conditions that distinguish the school 
sectors, that are relatively stable in the 
context of existing laws and fiscal 
arrangements, and that influence school 



capacities to be effective as educational 
institution* 

First, the selectivity of private school 
students is the most often noted, and 
perhaps the most important, organiza- 
tional difference between the private and 
public school sectors. Private schools' 
selective recruitment and retention of 
students, teachers and parents enables 
them to forge value communities and 
maintain acceptable levels of academic 
performance. This condition of private 
school organization facilitates goal con- 
vergence among the staff, teacher col- 
legiality, high expectations for student 
success, discipline and order, as well as a 
sense of community. All of these con- 
tribute to school effectiveness. 

Public schools' rule of selection by resi- 
dence yields widely varying mixes of stu- 
dent aptitudes, values and educational 
goals. Further, public schools are more or 
less open to the proliferation of laws and 
centrally controlled programs aimed at 
special student populations. 

Second, the complex organizational envi- 
ronment* that evolve among schools open 
to these trends become manifest inter- 
nally as fragmented programs, reduced 
school autonomy from higher adminis- 
trative levels, and extra demands on 
administrators' time. However, the con- 
dition is less extensive and intensive in 
the private sector. 

In the aggregate, public schools are 
constrained from achieving certain 
features of effective schools such as 
administrative autonomy, resource and 
program coordination, emphasis on aca- 
demic subjects, and goal clarity. Teacher 
collegiality and goal coherence may also 
be inhibited as staff populations are 
differentiated and specialists are rotated 
among schools with complex program 
structures. 

Third, the authority principles recog- 
nized by school constituencies appear to 
define and constrain school organiza- 
tional patterns within school sectors. The 
rational-legal model of organization and 
authority governs public schools, while 
private schools either embrace the tradi- 
tional model established in religious 
organizations or follow a market model, 
offering alternatives to the dominant 
norm* and hierarchical organization of 
established school sectors. My analysis of 
data for the IFG sample of Bay Area 
schools reveals common organizational 
tendencies among schools identified 



according to these different types of 
authority, with independent religious 
schools showing more similarity to paro- 
chial schools than to nonreligious private 
schools in their program and 
administration. 

Some organizational contrasts among 
school sectors run closely parallel to cate- 
gories in the effective schools literature: 

• Religious schools report relatively 
high emphasis on basic academic skills 
and moral/ethical development (sug- 
gesting goal clarity or uniformity), stu- 
dent discipline and teacher commitment 
(suggesting discipline and order, clear 
guidelines for student behavior, and staff 
goal convergence), and autonomy of local 
school administrators in making deci- 
sions (perhaps suggesting an available 
model of strong leadership). 

• Nonreligious private schools report 
relatively high emphasis on "deviant" 
educational goals, such as development 
of self-esteem and social/cultural aware- 
ness (suggesting goal clarity, or specifi- 
city), community support, and shared 
authority with parents in making deci- 
sions (suggesting parent contact and 
involvement). 

The organizational tendencies distin- 
guishing the public sector do not appear 
conducive to any of the effective schools 
features. Rational-legal norms and struc- 
tures seem to constrain public schools 
from achieving the desirable program, 
cultural, and administrative conditions 
facilitated by organizing models in the 
private sector without offering alternative 
advantages. By implication, public 
schools will, on average, appear below 
private schools on an organizational 
index of school effectiveness— unless 
desirable features not associated with sec- 
tor conditions are particularly critical to 
establishing effective school 
environments. 

Importantly, the feature of strong 
administrative leadership (as well as 
recognition of student academic success, 
frequent review of student progress, and 
joint planning by the staff) appears 
equally attainable across school sectors. 
This variable may well be more critical 
among public schools than among pri- 
vate schools, where established struc- 
tures may substitute for strong 
leadership. Apart from this possibility, 
strong school leadership is likely to entail 
different roles in the public, religious and 
nonreligious private sectors, given their 



different authority principles and other 
basic conditions of school organization. 

Implications for School Policy 

Policy and administrative guidelines 
aiming to enhance school effectiveness 
should attend to organizational differ- 
ences among U.S. schools. The fact that 
schools in the private sector may be gen- 
erally more successful on various criteria 
of school effectiveness does not mean 
that they should, or can, be taken at 
models for upgrading the public schools. 

First, segments of the private school 
sector appear to use alternative organiza- 
tional strategies to facilitate academic 
performance and desirable school cli- 
mates. Religious and nonreligious 
schools relate to institutional environ* , 
ments with distinct norms, values and 
traditions that direct and constrain school 
organization. There is no single redpf for 
school success to be found in the private 
sector, 

Second,, public schools are constrained 
by organizational norms and structures 
from adopting central features o( the 
different organizing models found in the 
private sector. Even as norms have 
shifted to allow for student and teacher 
selerHon by public schools, the option is 
open only to schools in districts large 
enough to support more models of school 
choice. 

Third, public primary and secondary 
schools vary widely in size (urban/ 
suburban/rural), student and staff sta- 
bility, traditions, administrative context 
district and state organization), It is not 
clear whether and how these variables 
condition the effects of particular 
approaches to school organization and 
management. The effective schools litera- 
ture documents some effects— e.g., top 
priority on discipline appears productive 
in low-SES (socioeconomic status) but not 
high-SES schools; administrative involve* 
ment in instruction appears productive in 
schools with complex teaching models 
but not in others; extensive schoof policy 
appears conducive to morale Ut small 
schools but to have an opposittf«|ffect in 
large, complex schools. Mary researchers 
studying school effectiveness emphasize 
the unique and organic combinations of 
structures and processes found among 
effective schools. In short, any one model 
for organizing effective schools will not 
be applicable across the diverse popula- 
tion of U.S. public schools. ■ 




Additional copies of this Policy Penpectlve 
may be obtained by writing to IFG, School of 
Education, CERAS Building, Stanford 
University, Stanford, CA 94305-1691, 
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AUTONOMY, AUTHORITY & ADMINISTRATION 

Differences in School Organizations 



by W. Richard Scott * tohn W. Meyer 



there is little doubt that decision making 
regarding public education has become 
more centralized over the past few 
decades. Throughout most of their his- 
tory, U.S. schools have been governed by 
local community authorities and were 
most responsive to local clienteles and 
interest groups. While states vary greatly 
in how they exercise their constitution- 
ally defined role of overseeing schools, 
most state departments of education 
have until quite recently been small, 
weak and ineffectual. Until the l%0s, the 
federal government had virtually no 
impact on rnpst aspects of elementary 
and second^ education. 

This situation changed dramatically in 
l%5 with the passage of the Momentary 
and Secondary Education Act. Aimed 
primarily at achieving greater equity for 
certain groups such as the economically 
disadvantaged, this legislation intro- 
duced a strong federal voice into educa- 
tional affairs. The federal presence 
stimulated and strengthened state educa- 
tion agencies, delegating power to super- 
vise the implementation of some of the 
federal programs while also providing 
funds to augment staff and carry out the 
law. New administrative units emerged, 
expanding the public educational sector 
and shifting some tvpes of decisions from 
the local community to the state or 
national level In a word, the governance 
ot schooling has tended to become more 
lentrali/ed 

Up to the present, however, the 
authority of local eduction agencies and 
the influence of local interests have not 
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been displaced by centralization. They 
have only been supplemented by the 
growth of power at the state and national 
levels. The change has merely layered 
authorities over one another, each claim- 
ing the prerogative of making some types 
of educational decisions. The growth of 
educational authority at the state and 
federal levels has not led to a monolithic 
concentration of authority at higher lev- 
els. Instead it has grown up side by side 
with the establishment of independent 
authorities, separate responsibilities, and 
overlapping jurisdictions. Because of 
these trends, the environment of public' 
schooling as an institution has become 
more complex and ambiguous in recent 
decades. 

Public schooling has also become more 
prone to conflict. One reason is that edu- 
cational authorities at different levels of 
governance often find themselves work- 
ing at cross purposes. Thus, educational 
authority in the public sector is frag- 
mented. Authority may be centralized in 
certain respects, but it is not integrated or 
coordinated at any given level of educa- 
tional governance. With fragmented 
authorities at vach level — national, state 
and local — along with the lack of inte- 
gration across levels, the resulting system 
is one of considerable disorder. 

Private School Environment 

A comparison between these trends in 
the public sector and those that may be 
influencing the environment of private 
schools is difficult for three reasons. First, 
much less information is available about 
private schooling than public education. 
A second barrier to understanding is the 
great variety of private schools. Third, 
private schools receive varying levels of 
public support and are subject to varying 
degrees of public regulation, so the dis- 
tinction between the environments of 



public and private schools is not sharply 
defined. 

Based upon data from more'than a 
decade ago, it has been estimated that, 
on the average, nonpublic schools receive 
approximately 26 percent of their total 
income from government. About half of 
this income is derived from indirect tax 
deductions or exemptions, the other half 
from direct program expenditures. A 
small number of private schools receive 
direct categorical aid, virtually all of 
which is targeted for certain student 
populations. To the extent that variety, 
change and a blurring of boundaries 
between public and private systems all 
contribute to the complexity of the pri- 
vate sector, these characteristics in them- 
selves offer useful points of comparison 
with recent trends in the public sector. To 
begin with, private schools vary in the 
extent to which decisionmaking is cen- 
tralized. Some, like Catholic and 
Lutheran schools, operate predominantly 
within hierarchical systems, while others 
belong to loosely organized federations, 
such as the National Association of 
Independent Schools. Still others are 
unattached to any larger system or 
organization. 

Despite the relative autonomy of many 
of them, private schools still may expe- 
rience some of the overlapping authori- 
ties and jurisdictions that characterize the 
public sector, since these schools are sub- 
ject to control exercised by both local and 
state authorities. Although there is great 
variation across the 50 states, private 
schools feel the impact of state regulation 
in such areas as minimum educational 
standards, attendance reporting, licen- 
sure and teacher certification. Other 
agencies regulate private schools as a 
business subject to state and local build- 
ing, fire, health, sanitation, child welfare, 
and zoning codes. Private schools apply- 
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ing and qualifying for more direct forms 
of public did, such as textbook or com* 
pensatory education programs, are sub- 
ject to review by public authorities. 
Government defines these programs as 
benefiting targeted student populations. 
The great majority of such targeted 
funding is not administered by the pri- 
vate schools but by public agencies, often 
the local school district. 

In general, the extent of competing 
authority and overlapping jurisdiction 
experienced by private schools is low 
compared with public schools. Similarly, 
private schools appear to be confronted 
by less fragmented environments than 
their public counterparts. Sources of 
funds are fewer and authority over pro* 
grams is more likely to be located at the 
school level. What variation exists is 
likely to be associated with the degree to 
which they receive public funds. 

The Study 

What are the consequences of these 
contrasting environments for the struc- 
ture and operation of schools? Generally 
speaking, it is expected that organiza- 
tions operating in more complex and 
conflicted environments will exhibit 
greater administrative complexity and 
reduced program coherence. 

The primary data used for testing this 
hypothesis come from a survey of public 
and private schools in the six-county San 
Francisco Bay Area. The survey took 
place in 198 1, carried out by staff of the 
Institute for Research on Educational 
Finance and Governance (IFG), Stanford 
University. Surveys were mailed to a 
sample of public and private schools and 
public school districts, with instructions 
that the questionnaires were to be filled 
out by administrators. Data were 
obtained from 130 public schools, 121 pri- 
vate schools and 49 school districts. The 
response rate was a disappointing 30 per* 
cent of the original sample, bit this was 
sufficient to support the types of analyses 
planned. In addition, brief interviews 
weie conducted with county educational 
officials and Catholic diocesan adminis- 
trators. These survey data are supple- 
mented by results from previous sttfliies 
conducted at IFG. X 

Results 

We found that districts receiving more 



types of federal and state funds had 
larger numbers of administrators after 
taking into account the effects of size* The 
numbers of professionals at the district 
level were not related to the number of 
funding programs for public schools but 
were positively related to the number of 
programs for private schools (because 
public districts were authorized to 
administer public programs for private 
schools within their jurisdiction). The 
numbers of classified staff at the district 
level were affected only by the size of the 
district, not by the number of public 
funding programs. 

The only administrative layer within 
the private sector at all comparable to the 
district level in public schools is the dioc- 
esan structure within the Catholic paro- 
chial school system. Interviews with 
administrators located in these offices 
revealed the presence of a very small 
administrative staff. In the largest of the 
three dioceses studied, seven adminis- 
trators and two clerical persons adminis- 
tered a system containing 94 schools. 
Given the size of these systems, it is not 
surprising that the administrators 
perform mostly staff functions, such as 
collecting system-wide data on student 
performances and teacher qualifications, 
and conducting training workshops. 
Compared with the public system, pri- 
vate schools are much less likely to be 
organized at a regional or uistrict level. 
The ones that are exhibit only small and 
rudimentary administrative staffs at 
these levels. 

Shifting to the school level, schools 
were categorized into seven types: three 
classes of elementary schools— public, 
Catholic and private; public middle 
schools; and three classes of secondary 
schools— public, Catholic and private. In 
general, private schools exhibited higher 
staffing ratios, both of teachers to stu- 
dents and of administrators to students, 
than public schools. Schools participating 
in more public programs had larger num- 
bers of administrators, though these 
results were strong only for public mid- 
dle and secondary schools and for Catho- 
lic elementary schools. Public and 
Catholic, but not private, schools that 
participated in a larger number of pro- 
grams employed higher proportions of 
accountants and bookkeepers on their 
staffs. 
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The findings suggest that environment 
tal fragmentation tends to generate 
administrative complexity at both the dis- 
trict and the school levels of the public 
system. This conclusion reinforces the 
image that both district offices and indi* 
vidual schools are parts of a loosely cou- 
pled system and respond somewhat 
independently to the pressures of a com- 
plex and conflicted environment. 

Evidence regarding the effect of envi- 
ronmental conditions on school program 
was obtained by asking school officials tu 
describe the importance of various goals 
in their programs and by examining the 
extent to which sttools reported having 
control over their policy decisions. As 
expected, officials in public schools were 
more likely to subscribe tb somewhat 
contradictory programs— for example, , 
emphasizing both college preparation 
and vocational training— and were more 
likely to report more influeryre ovei* poli- 
cies resting in external agencies than did 
Catholic or private school respondents. 

In sum, even though their internal 
tasks are basically similar, public and pri- 
vate schools operate in different institu- 
tional environments. Public schooling 
has a much more elaborate organizational 
structure than does private schooling. 
While Catholic and private schools have 
higher ratios of building level adminis- 
trators to students, above this level they 
exhibit little administrative structure. 
Public schooling has complex and 
expanding structures above the school 
level. And it is exactly these organiza- 
tional levels that the environmental con- 
trols from state and national levels of 
authority have acted to foster in recent 
decades. The complex environment of 
funding, programs and requirements in 
which public schooling is immersed cre- 
ates pressures that generate much 
administrative expansion. 

These pressures also affect internal 
programs of schools. The involvement of 
public schools in an environment with 
diverse pressures from so many consti- 
tuencies and administrative layers may 
provide many important resources for 
the schools, but the complexity and 
inconsistency of that environment make 
them less able to exercise control over 
their policy goals and forces them to 
operate less coherent programs. ■ 
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WHO OPERATES PRIVATE SCHOOLS? 

If tht private lector grows at Its present rttt, by 19f0 It will enroll 
15% of all elementary and secondary school students* It will 
become more difficult for elected officials In Washington D.C and 
the state capitals to Ignore the needs of private schools. 

by Iruce %. Cooper 



Private education in the United States has 
become a topic of great interest and 
controversy. Until recently, children 
attended private school almost unno- 
ticed, but today these schools are grow- 
ing so rapidly in number and enrollment 
that they are attracting public attention. 
Patterns of private school enrollment 
may be useful barometers of family 
choice in education, national priorities, 
and existing problems in the public 
schools. Yet, for all this new concern, lit- 
tle is known about tht* shifting make-up 
of the private educational sector: its size, 
composition, location, and implications. 

Data for this analysis combine informa- 
tion from the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics (NCES) and from national 
associations of private schools. It also 
includes information gathered from a 
door-to-door exploration in 22 counties in 
states including: California, Illinois 
5 Iowa. Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minne 
sota. New Jersey, Tennessee, Texas and 
Washington. Conducted in 1981, the 
door-to-door survey turned up many 
unknown, uncounted, add quiet little 
schools— otien attached to Evangelical 
Christian churches or located in private 
1 homes. 

These data were analyzed according to 
type of school, then placed into a national 
framework to determine larger trends in 
the private suitor of education. Data on 
the 20 tvpes of private schools give some 
sense of the diversity and complexity of 
the private sector; 

Roman Catholic Schools By far the 

largest group, enrollment in these 
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schools has declined since the late 1960s 
from a high of 5.6 million students in 
1964 to a low of 2.97 million in 1984 (a loss 
of 47 percent in nearly two decades). This 
decline is leveling off: there were only 31 
fewer schools in 1983-84 than the previ- 
ous year, and only 58,000 fewer students 
enrolled. 

Lutheran Schools 

American Lutheran Church Until 
recently, this branch of the Lutheran 
Church had only moderate interest in 
parochial school education. However, in 
the last 18 years its irtvolvement has 
quadrupled, from 8,795 pupils in 1965 to 
over 31,000 in 1983 ( + 256 percent), 
reflecting a concern within the more pro- 
gressive wing of the church. 

Missouri Synod By far the largest of the 
Lutheran school groups, this synod has 
the longest history of involvement in 
education. Between 1965 and 1983, the 
number of students increased by 15 per- 
cent, from 172,966 to 198,061. So while 
the Catholic schools declined, Missouri 
Synod, the second largest of the tradi- 
tional Christian school movements, grew 
modestly. 

Evangelical Lutheran This group has 
only recently become involved with day 
schools, currently operating 57 schools 
with 5,144 students. 

Wisconsin Evangelical This group, like 
the Missouri Synod, is quite traditional 
and has long operated its own parochial 
schools. Enrollments have grown by 30 
percent in 18 years, from about 27,000 to 
35,500 pupils. 

Overall, the four groups of the 
Lutheran Church have enjoyed steady if 
not outstanding growth. The Lutheran 
schools together went from 208,209 
pupils to 280,329 in 18 years, an overall 
growth of 35 percent. 
Jewish Schools 

Orthodox Jewish Day Schools Oldest 



and largest among Jewish weekday 
schools, those run by the various Ortho- 
dox communities (also called yeshivot) 
increased by 55 percent in number of 
schools— from 321 in 1965 to 497 in 1983; 
in pupils served, they increased from 
68,800 to 86,321, or 55 percent. Despite a 
declining student base,, a greater per- 
centage of Jewish children attend Ortho- 
dox day schools now than ever before. 

Conservative lewish Day Schools 
Often called Solomon Schechter Schools 
after the late president of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, these are a new 
and vital segment of the Jewish day 
school movement. They increased the 
number of students served by 254 
percent— from 3,489 to over 12,000— 
between 1965 and 1983. 

Reform lewish Day Schools Still a 
fledgling movement, tfiere are only nine 
liberal Jewish day schools in the United 
States. Enrolling about 1,500 students, , 
they indicate a small but important 
change among the most assimilated ofV 
American Jews. 

Jewish schools have jumped in number 
from 345 in 1965 to 572 in 1983-84, an 
increase of 66 percent. The number of 
pupils enrolled increased from about 
73,000 to 100,000, despite a decline in the 
number of Jewish children nationwide. 
Seventh Day Adventist Schools With 
churches and missions in 190 nations, the 
Seventh Day Adventist Church has long 
operated both day and boarding schools. 
Strong growth in the church has meant 
steady increases in the number of 
schools, from 884 to 1,324, an increase of 
49 percent in 18 years; the number of 
pupils grew from 64,252 in 1965 to 81,507 . 
in 1983, an increase of 27 percent. 
Independent Schools Affiliated with the 
National Association of Independent 
Schools, these schools include some of 
the nation's most elite and oldest board* 
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ing and "country day" schools, With a 
strong new interest in academic quality, 
these schools have prospered. There has 
been a 69 percent increase in pupils, from 
199,329 to 336,797 in 18 years, while the 
number of schools has climbed from 697 
to 873, an increase of 25 percent. 
Episcopal Schools Old-style Episcopal 
schools were started by Episcopal groups 
but operated independently, while the 
more active new type follow the Roman 
Catholic model, with local churches, 
clergy, and communities supporting 
them. Both the old and new types have 
grown by 52 percent between 1965 and 
,1983, from 347 to 527 schools; enroll- 
ments increased from about 59,000 to 
78,000 or 32 percent. 
Greek Orthodox Schools With the 
increase in the American Greek Orthodox 
community and churches, schools too 
have grown, from only 13 in 1965, with 
2,205 pupils altogether to 23 schools and 
7,590 students. There has been a 24 per- 
cent increase in students and a 77 percent 
increase in number of schools. 
Friends (Quaker) Schools Known for 
their quality, tolerance and progres* 
sivism, schools run by the Society of 
Friends are among the oldest in this 
country with their first school being 
established in 1689. They also have the 
most diverse enrollment with only seven 
percent of their students being Quakers. 
Enrollment went up by 24 percent, from 
10,878 to 13,853, between 1965 and 1983. 
The number of schools grew by 77 per* 
cent, from 36 to 53, in the same period of 
time. 

Mennonite Schools Another of the 
"peace churches," the early Anabaptist 
schools dropped in number, primarily 
because the Amish schools are no longer 
calculated in this group. Enrollments 
declined 18 percent, and schools declined 
in number by 59 percent between 1965 
and 1983. Between 1970 and 1984, hi .v- 
ever, there has been steady growth in 
1 enrollments, from 7,368 to 10,906. 
Special Education Schools Changes in 
federal laws have increased the demand 
for special private schools for children 
with cognitive, physical and emotion*! 
handicap*. With public support to fami- 
liesim^ny of these special education 
schools An? privately run but publicly 
financed uftder P.L 94-142 and other 
laws. Longitudmal data are not available, 
though it is knowh that some 2,600 of 
these schools currently serve almost 
300,000 students from the ages of 2 
through 21. 

Alternative Schools Progressive and 



"free" schooU were popular in the 1960s 
and early IWto when "open," child- 
centered classrooms were sought. Many 
of these schools closed, joined the public 
system or became more traditional. 
About 128 of them still survive, according 
to the Alternative Schools Network. 
Military Academies The Vietnam War 
and a general lack of interest in military 
training weakened the military school in 
the U.S. This period may have passed, 
and about 36 such schools have survived, 
with 9,792 students enrolled in 1983. 
Calvinist Schools Members of Christian 
Schools International, the followers of 
John Calvin, who are members of the 
Reform Christian Churches, have 
expanded their education system from 
5,240 pupils in 200 schools in 1965 to 382 
schools and nearly 10,000 pupils in 1983. 
Evangelical Christian Schools JDpening 
at the rate of one per day, these funda- 
mentalist schools constitute perhaps the 
most dynamic of all private school 
trends. Started by small churches of 
"born-again Christians/' the schools are 
small decentralized and totally autono- 
mous. In 1965 it was estimated that about 
1,500 schools had about 100,000 students. 
By 1983, nearly 11,000 such schools, with 
an enrollment of 912,985 were found, 
These schools are typically small, with 
about 85 children, encompassing kinder- 
garten through 12th grade. They make 
use of programmed texts from Acceler- 
ated Christian Education (ACE), a firm 
that writes a wide range of Christian cur- 
ricula for these schools. Further, these 
schools are found in many areas, town 
and country, bringing private schools 
into the hinterlands where only public 
schools were previously found. 
Assembly of God Schools A sect of Evan- 
gelical Protestants, this group now has 
about 200 Schools and 10,212 pupils, 
according to kurveys by NCES. 

Broader Trends 

What djjes this all mean? What pat- 
terns, trends, and directions is this all 

tak'iig? 

From Catholic to Diverse It teems 
clear that the private school sector has 
been redefined. What was previously a 
Catholic, ethnic, and immigrant phenom- 
enon, ^vith nine out of ten private school 
students enrolled in Catholic schools in 
1960, has now become diverse, Protes- 
tant. Jewish and Catholic. The mix of pri- 
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vate schools creates a panoply of 
religious, social, ethnic, and class groups, 
all finding something of value in the pri- 
vaf * sector. Hence, one can no longer 
read "Roman Catholic" when one hears 
"private." Of course, Roman Catholic 
enrollments still dominate the private 
sector with 56 percent or 2.9 million stu- 
dents in 1985. 

• Geographic Spread of Private Schools 
Private schools are no longer located pri- 
marily in the ethnic centers of the East 
and Great Lakes regions. Surveying pri- 
vate schools by location shows Christian 
academies to be in small inland towns 
where no one had even heard of private 
education 20 years ago. There is hardly a 
center of 10,000 people anywhere in the 
U.S.A. where one cannot find some kind 
of private school. They have become 
mainstream, Southern, Sun Belt and 
down home. 

• From Decline to Growth There can be 
little doubt that the diversification and 
expansion of private education in the 
U.S. signals a change. The non-Catholic 
private sector grew by over 87 percent in 
the last 15 years, with an overall enroll- 
ment jump from 795,453 pupils to 2 2 
million in 1983, an increase of 179 per- 
cent. This growth shows a vigor at the 
local level, since many or most of these 
schools are the result of grassroots com- 
munity and family effort, not "top- 
down" work of national or regional 
associations. Many families want these 
schools and are willing to put out the 
effort, time and money to establish and 
support them. 

This new-found diversity means many 
more families have local options for edu- 
cating their children, religious, social, 
and academic, and families will pay for 
those things if the local public schools 
cannot supply them. Furthermore, if the 
private sector grows at its present rate, by 
1990 it will enroll 15 percent of all elemen- 
tary and secondary school students. It 
will become more difficult for elected 
officials in Washington D.C and the state 
capitals to ignore the needs of private 
schools. Already, private schools arc test- 
ing the ability of state education depart- 
ments to regulate schools in their 
jurisdictions. Can a school fulfill all the 
state's requirements for curriculum, cer- 
tification of teachers, program and facili- 
ties and still be true to its religious, 
academic/or cultural mission? Some pri- 
vate schoolers answer in the negative. As 
private schools gain political clout and go 
to court, the law may be changed or rein- 
terpreted to accommodate the needs of 
these schools. ■ 
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BEYOND INFORMATION AND DATA 

Then appear now to be fewer reasons for disagreement on the 
facts of private school participation in the United States than on 
what to make of them or how specific policy proposals might aitcr 
patterns of participation. 



by James $• Catterall 

Research interest in private schools 
seems to have kept pace with a recent 
proliferation of policy initiatives involv- 
ing private education. There have been 
numerous efforts in Confess cind at the 
state level to provide financial assistance 
to private schools. Proposals for tuition 
tax benefits have been heard in the U.S. 
Senate and some state legislatures, and 
are supported by the Reagan administra- 
tion. Education voucher plans reappear 
periodically, often proposed as voter ini- 
tiatives. Furthermore, aid to private 
schools is provided in some 30 states 
already, in the form of assistance for 
transportation or textbook costs. Beyond 
public assistance, the regulatory relations 
between governments and private 
schools are of current concern, as Con- 
gress examines proposals to limit the tax- 
exempt status of private schools. 

The national preoccupation with 
"excellence in education" is also engen- 
dering interest in private education. It is 
suggested that the nation's private 
schools might provide examples of effec- 
tive schooling to their public counter- 
parts. Recent comparisons of public and 
private schools are producing vigorous 
debate and providing impetus for further 
study. 

Information about participation in pri- 
vate schools is fundamental to under- 
standing manv ol the critical aspects of 
private education policy. Who enrolls in 
private schools 1 Who might be likely to 
make the change from public to private 
schooling, and win ? Answers to these 
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questions are needed to estimate the out- 
come* of many policy proposals Basic 
issues of equity, efficiency, Cost and effec- 
tiveness cu not be addressed without 
adequate data on who makes up the pri- 
vate school clientele. Before policies can 
be fully understood, patterns and trends 
in participation within the private sector 
should be known. 

Patterns and Trends in Participation 

Government agencies have not four- y d 
on private schools long enough to refine 
their strategies for information gathering, 
nor have substantial resources been 
djvoted to this type of work until 
recently, However, the data do display 
some pertinent, changing patterns. 

• Enrollments In the decade following 
1965, private schools suffered a 
30-percent decline in pupil enrollments, 
primarily in Catholic schools. This trend 
turned around in 1975, but only about 
nne-fourth of the nearly 2 million lost 
enrollments were restored as of 1982-83. 
Catholic schools continue to lose pupils 
each year, while nearly every other type 
of private school— most of them affiliated 
with a church or religious group — is gain- 
ing enrollment slowly. The Evangelical 
Christian schools are an exception to this 
pattern. Their growth has been vigorous, 
adding about 80,M0 pupils per year since 
1975 and now enrolling nearly one mil- 
lion children. Private enrollments now 
account for about 1 1 percent of all stu- 
dent enrollments, down from their peak 
of more than 14 percent. 

• Exodus or Trickle Suggestions that 
public schools are being abandoned in 
favor of private schools are not supported 
bv reliable enrollment figures. Thfc over- 
all current rate of enrollment growth for 
private schools in the United States is 
slow— -2 percent per year. Since the pri- 
vate school population is roughly a tenth 



of that in public schools, this suggests 
that perhaps two-tenths of a percent of 
current public school pupils are annually 
switching to private schools. Even this 
small estimate of public to private trans- 
ferring is high if a share of private school 
growth is accounted for by higher rates of 
private school enrollment, particularly at 
the kindergarten or first grade level. 

• Level of Schooling Private schools 
continue to be more prevalent at elemen- 
tary than at secondary grade levels. So, 
public policies for private schools are 
likely to have more impact in the lower 
grades, providing they are not aimed 
specifically to affect secondary schools by 
financing or regulation. 

• Geographic Distribution Private 
schools are more prevalent in the North- 
east and North Central sections of the 
country despite recent growth in the 
South and West. Private schools are most 
commonly found in central cities and are 
comparatively scarce in rural areas; most 
of the recent growth of private schools 
seems to be occurring in suburban areas. 

• Minority Involvement White families 
frequent private schools at rates more 
than twice those of Black families in the 
United States— 1 1 percent for Whites ver- 
sus about 4.5 percent for Blacks, while 
families of Hispanic origin fall between 
these enrollment rates. The participation 
rate for Black children has diminished 
slightly in the past few years. 

• Income of Parents Participation in 
private schools is highly and positively 
dependent on family income, for all types 
of schools and for families of all back- 
grounds. This relationship is important 
when it is recognized that those who 
would benefit most directly from propos- 
als such as tuition tax credits or vouchers, 
at least initially , are families with children 
currently enrolled in private schools. 
Those who can afford the cost of 
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attending private school would receive 
the benefits from such tax credits or 
voters, Because* minority families are 
often less affluent than white families, 
and because they frequent private 
schools less commonly, benefit inequities 
will probably occur until families 
rearrange {heir patterns of school 
attendance. 

• Co$t$ of Attendance The tuitions that 
private school families pay vary tremen- 
dously from a few hundred dollars at 
church-related elementary schools to 
thousands of dollars per year for other 
types of schools. This range suggests that 
tax credits or vouchers set at specific dol- 
lar amounts will mean substantially 
different things to different schools and 
families. Tuitions increased between 1979 
and l%2 on a par with consumer prices, 
but at rates greater than increases in 
family income. Private schools are slowly 
becoming less affordable for American 
families. 

• Religion in Private Schoob Although 
private schools are not so dominated by 
religious institutions as they once were, 
private schooling in America is still very 
much a religious phenomenon. Despite 
the decline in enrollments in Catholic 
schools already noted, nearly 90 percent 
of all private schools have religious affilia- 
tions. The reason most often given by 
parents for choosing a private education 
for their children is the desire for a reli- 
gious education. Therefore, public policy 
connections between governments and 
private schools will, for the foreseeable 
future, include significant issues of 
church-state relations. Religion as an 
issue in public policies for private schools 
is underscored by the rapid growth of 
Evangelical Christian schools, now only 
second to Catholic schools in enrollments 
within the private sector. 



• Special Education and Private 
Schoob Private special education schools 
have grown in importance for private 
school policy discussions. These schools 
were relatively insignificant seven years 
ago, but now enrplLnearly hall of the 
reported non-ChurcK affiliated private 
school students in the United States. This 
is undoubtedly tied to the provision of 
public support resulting from The Educa- 
tion for All Handicapped Children Act of 
°1975 (P L. 94-142Vand from state initia- 
tives in support of private options for 
special education students. 

Future Research Needs 

It should surprise no one that policy- 
makers and others grappling with private 
school issues have faced less than perfect 
information when questions are raised. 
What would be the effects of specific pro- 
posals? Who would pay? What alterna- 
tives would serve similar ends? There are 
numerous questions important to policy 
decisions that seem to result in contro- 
versy more often than consensus. Private 
schools have not been a center of public 
attention long enough for there to be firm 
answers to many of these questions. 
Also, private schools exhibit varying ten- 
dencies to remain inconspicuous, which 
can make data collection problematic. 

There appear now to be fewer reasons 
for disagreement on the facts of private 
school participation in the United States 
than on what to make of them or how 
specific policy proposals might alter pat- 
terns of participation. The past ten years 
have seen great improvements in the 
detail and completeness ef the data avail- 
able. The National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) has made efforts to find 
uncounted schools. The Census Bureau 
has added questions about private school 
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tuitions to its annual surveys. School 
<jfociations seem to be keeping better 
track of their constituent enrollments and 
have been willing to be counted when 
researchers come knocking. Existing pat- 
terns of private school participation by 
school level, broad school types, family 
characteristics, and geographical region 
are widely accepted and the ability to 
detect changes in them are more reliable. 

One need for further attention is the 
maintenance of current data on private 
school participation. Without a commit* 
ment on the part of NCES or others in the 
education research community to collect 
data on private school participation, this 
is unlikely to happen. 

Another future need stems from 
enduring questions of educational prac- 
tice. We are only beginning to under- 
stand events inside the frails and 
classrooms of these diverse private 
schools. The attributes of their personnel, 
their organizational structures, methods, 
philosophies, and the relative degrees of 
effectiveness of private schools in achiev- 
ing their aims rank high as areas for 
future research. 

Little is known about why private 
schools are chosen by enrolling families, 
and particularly about how various policy 
proposals might affect decisions to send 
children to private schools. Current pat- 
terns of participation and their correlation 
with family income^uggest that the 
beneficiaries of aid to private schools 
would tend not to be those in greatest 
financial need of added public subsidies. 
Policies that alter patterns of participation 
could change this outlook. More aware- 
ness of the dynamics of enrollment deci- 
sions would contribute in important 
ways to an understanding of the implica- 
tions of public policies for both private 
and public schools. ■ 
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PUBLIC & PRIVATE SCHOOLS ABROAD 

Tht growth of tht private sector cm bt vitwtd at an expansion of 
tht market responding to tht demand for more education at large 
groups of people become dissatisfied with the amount or type of 
education supplied by the government. 



byEstelle lames 

Many countries besides tht 1 United States 
have both public and private sectors of 
education. In some countries private 
schools are relatively more important 
than they are in the U.S.; in other coun- 
tries they are less important. Why do 
different countries choose widely varying 
systems for providing education? What 
difference does the choice of public ver- 
sus private sponsorship and manage- 
ment of schools make for the funding, 
totality, cost, efficiency and distribution 
of education? 

(here is a wide disparity in public/ 
private enrollment ratios across countries 
and levels of education. The relative size 
of the private sector varies from one per- 
cent to **H percent at the primary level, 
and from two percent to percent at the 
secondary level, How can this diversity 
be explained? Is the preference for one 
sector over another within a country 
morel v a random event, or are there 
underlying forces that, if identified, 
would make it possible to predict which 
sector will be chosen? Economic concepts 
of supply and demand throw some light 
on these questions. 

The Demand for Education 

Private education can be seen as a 
response to an excess demand for educa- 
tion in the face of a limited government 
supply ot educational services. Lxcess 
drnuind is clearly the issue in developing 
countries, where small-scale production 
and subsistence agriculture predominate, 
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offering only a low return on investment 
in education. Growing urban areas and a 
developing economy create higher 
returns oh investment in education for 
some groups. 

At the primary level, education is gen- 
erally seen as being equally important in 
rural and urban areas, so the pressure for 
public education will be high and wide* 
spread. Those who already pay high 
taxes may be willing to pay a dispropor- 
tionate amount of the public bill for 
higher education if they also get dispro- 
portionate access. At the secondary level, 
however, demand in rural areas will 
probably remain low and wealthy urban 
dwellers are already paying high taxes for 
universities and other public goods. They 
are not likely to pressure the government 
to supply extensive secondary education. 
At the same time, as numbers of primary 
school graduates increase, and as the 
incentive to acquire higher education 
rises, many urban middle and working 
class families become anxious to send 
their children to secondary school, even if 
they must pay for it themselves. 

Among industrialized countries, japan 
best demonstrates the pressure of excess 
demand for education. While contempo- 
rary japan can hardly be characterized as 
a developing country, it has made the 
transition from a traditional agrarian to a 
modern industrial state more rapidly and 
more recently than most Western coun- 
tries. Government policies peculiar to 
Japan tended to create excess demand for 
education by restricting the provision of 
services beyond a basic level. Since the 
end of World War II, the conservative 
government maintained the lowest rate 
of goverment expenditure and taxation 
amiiftg modern developed countries, 
(his meant that only the minimum of 
public goods was supplied. Therefore the 



high demand for secondary and higher 
education had to be satisfied by the 
development of private schools. 

It is interesting to compare Japan with 
Sweden. Since World War II the govern- 
ment in Sweden has, in its policies 
regarding the provision of education, 
acted in almost the oppposite way to 
japan. Supporters of the Swedisn Social 
Democratic Party demanded and paid for 
high levels of government service, par- 
ticularly education. As government- 
sponsored services expanded, there was, 
no leftover demand for the private sector. 

It should also be noted that in japan, as 
public demand for government support 
of education grew, particularly secondary 
education, rather than establish neW 
public schools the government subsi- 
dized private schools. This policy reflects 
an important transitional role for the pri- 
vate sector. A shift from private to public 
financing does not necessarily imply a 
shift from private to public production of 
educational services. 



Different Tastes for Education 

Another way of viewing demand for 
private education is to see the private 
sector as a response to demands for 
certain types of education, rather than as a 
response to an undersupply of educa- 
tion. Differentiated demand appears to 
explain the development of private 
schools in modern industrialized 
societies. 

In countries such as Switzerland, 
where cultural groups are concentrated 
in different areas, production by local 
government satisfies the desired diver- 
sity, making private education unneces- 
sary. In countries where a dominant 
group seeks to impose its ways on others, 
private schools may be prohibited or 
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restricted as has occurred in France and 
the Netherlands during anti clerical peri- 
ods. In the United States, similar feelings 
led to the development of the public 
"common school" and to the discourage- 
ment of private education during the 19th 
and 20th centuries. Belgium and the 
Netherlands are good examples of coun- 
tries where differentiated demand is per- 
mitted and explairts the development of 
private schools today. In India as well, 
private schools are often differentiated 
along lines of language, religion or caste. 
The same is true of Israel and Malaysia. 
Since densely populated urban areas are 
usually characterized by greater diversity 
as well as a market large enough to sup- 
port several schools, cultural heteroge- 
neity is likely to cause more private 
schools to be established in such areas. 

If those demanding a different educa- 
tion than what is available in the public 
sector are also in a position to pay more 
for it, a price alternative will develop. 
Differential choices about qvality are 
more likely to occur when income is 
highly stratified. This is seen in some 
A merman and Japanese cities, and in 
developing countries with wide income 
distributions like India, Kenya and 
Mexico. 

Elite private schools are so small in 
number that demands for quality do not 
explain the existence of large private sec- 
tors. Their very eliteness comes from 
their scarcity. While some private schools 
mav accommodate tastes for higher qual- 
ity, the average quality of the private sec- 
tor is not generally higher than the public 
sector, and this is particularly true of 
large private sectors. 

The pressure of different kinds of 
demand rather than excess demand is 
probably the force behind large numbers 
of private schools at the primary level. 
The desire of parents to maintain cultural 
homogeneity in the learning environ- 
ments of their children is likely to be 
greatest at the primary level, for this is 
the age when linguistic ability and a 
child's ethnic and religious identity 
develops. Considerations of academic 
quality are more likely to be important at 
the secondary level. 



Who Supplies Private Education ahd 
Why? 

In societies where education is charac- 
terized by a huge excess demand, many 
schools are organized in order to make a 
profit. The Philippines and parts of South. 
American are good examples. More com- 
monly, private schools are established as 
nonprofit organizations. In these cases, 
knowing the identity and motive of the 
founders, who start schools despite the 
absence of profit and monetary reward, 
can provide clues to understanding the 
size and diversity of the private sector. 

One major motive for founding schools 
is to disguise profit distribution. Non- 
profit status is usually a legal require- 
ment for schools, but fn some societies 
where excess demand for education is 
strong, there exist practices of circumven- 
tion, such as giving places to stucfcnts 
whose families donate money to thp 
school, or giving administrators "kick- 
backs" or other perquisites like expense 
accounts. 

Benefits to founders can also take 
intangible forms, such as perpetuation of 
a family name on a building or facility. In 
effect, by creating these status distinc- 
tions through institutional practices, 
societies are also creating a payoff to 
founders of private schools and encour- 
aging nonprofit entrepreneurship. These 
motivations are common in the U.S., but 
interestingly are frowned upon in other 
societies like Sweden: 

The most potent motivation for found- 
ing private schools is ideology, most 
often organized religious ideology, but 
also political or cultural. Universally 
across countries, religious groups are the 
major founders of nonprofit institutions 
such as schools and hospitals. Once one 
group has established its own schools, 
other groups are moved to do the same as 
a defensive reaction to protect and sus- 
tain their own interests. The existence of 
this desire to maintain the supply of pri- 
vate schools whether they are profitable 
or not suggests that the private sector of 
schooling will be larger in countries with 
strong independent, proselytizing reli- 
gious organizations competing for 
clients. 

Salient examples of this tendency occur 



in the Netherlands, Latin America and 
countries where missionaries were 
active, such as Japan, India and Kenya. 
Founders of private religious schools 
seek to cultivate religious faith or adher- 
ents, which is often inconsistent with 
maximizing profits. Many of these 
schools have had to charge fees lower 
than profit-making levels in order to 
attract students. 

Statistical Evidence 

Statistical studies of the determinants of 
private school enrollments have found 
religious affiliation of the population and 
availability of religious entrepreneurship 
to be an important predictor of private 
school enrollments. Income is also 
important as an indication of the ability of 
parents to purchase a preferred type of. 
education for their children Historical 
factors such as a tradition of private 
schooling are important « well. Once 
private schools are founded, they have 
great staying powe», even if the original 
conditions under which they were estab- 
lished have disappeared. Although the 
countries considered here — especially 
the U.S., India, Japan, the Netherlands 
and Sweden — differ considerably in 
their level of economic development, 
political system, cultural values and size 
of the private sector in education, they 
are remarkably similar in the variables 
that explain the geographic distribution 
of private schools within each country. 

Conclusion 

In summary, it appears that different 
countries make very different choices 
about public and private education, and 
some reasons for these choices can be 
identified systematically. Further 
research demonstrates that high enroll- 
ments and high quality can be achieved 
with eittarsystem, but there are usually 
significanFlHfferences in costs and some- 
times in product variety. When private 
sectors grow large, they often receive 
government subsidies (either as cause or 
effect), regulations tend to accompany 
these subisidies, and the regulations 
make the public and private systems 
more similar. ■ 
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SECULAR SCHOOLS & RELIGIOUS VALUES 

A iiibstantlal number of ptoplt choose private tchoolt btctutt 
of religious beliefs. The values reflected In the public schools 
have influenced their choice. 



by Patricia M. Lines 

Private schools in the United States have 
long been a refuge for those who differ 
with the value svstem explicitly or implic- 
itly adopted in the public schools. 
Although the evidence is far from com- 
plete, there is much to support the view 
that, when public schools niter their treat- 
ment of religion, they lose some pupils 
and gain others Consequently, public 
school values can have a major impact on 
the formation of new private schools. 

Public response to these private 
schools also has an impact. This 
response, which ranges from calling for 
outright prohibition to support of new 
schools, can be critical to their develop- 
ment. Tension between public and pri- 
vate education can be traced to the 
historically troubled relationship 
between cultural pluralism and the desire 
for establishing a common cultural base. 
Private schools have engendered varying 
degrees of public support over time in the 
United States 

I he first American schools, in the 1 7th 
century, were church-related, but con- 
sidered themselves "public" because 
they educated all children and in other 
ways served the public good. Colonial 
America ultimately followed Europe's 
lead and organized government-run, reli- 
gious schools. Hollowing the American 
Revolution, the United States became 
tntensolv interested in education as a 
means of eradicating class distinctions 
and fostering the civic values of the new 
nation. I he idea of compelling atten- 
dance also emerged with greater insis- 
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tenet? as the 19th century progressed. The 
purpose was to assure that children 
understood the principles of religion and 
the law. Any distinction between ""pub- 
lic" and "private" education was ambig- 
uous at best. 

Public schools of the 19th century 
espoused the same missionary goals- as 
their private predecessors. Reactions to 
the new public, pan-Protestant scKools 
occurred along both class and religious 
lines. Often the people who were most 
opposed to the development of Public 
education were its intended beneficia- 
ries—the working class and Catholics, 
who were often the same people. Reli- 
gious, class and ethnic bias all worked 
together to alienate Roman Catholps. As 
political efforts to stop thfc development 
of public education failed, efforts to sup- 
port private education endured. . 

To be sure, Catholic schools existed 
before this time. So did private schools of 
many denominations — Jewish, Lutheran, 
Episcopal, and Quaker to name but a 
few. The Catholic schools did not dcimi- 
nate this group. They were relativelrs(e\v, 
as only one percent of the population at 
the end of the Revolution was Catholic. 
With the establishment of public schools 
based on pan-Protestant values, the 
enactment of compulsory attendance 
laws, and the arrival of large numbers of 
Catholics— all in the 19th century— this 
situation changed dramatically. Within a 
few decades, Catholics went from a tiny 
minority &o the single largest religious * 
denomination in the country. 

Laws designed to enlighten poor Prot- 
estant immigrants were now applied to 
these Catholic riewcomers, who »- t 
uncomfortable with the biases pr< * m 
the public school system. Catholic lead- 
ers attacked the imposition of values in 
public schools, rot only for the sake of * 
Catholic childre%in those schools but for 
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the hope of obtaining state aid for the 
new Catholic schools. During the latter 
half of the 19th century, large numbers of 
Catholic schoois were established, paral- 
leling the development of public schools.^ 

These new schools were greeted with 
hvtfttility from the public. While the emer- 
gence of Catholic schools might have 
been seen as a clear benefit to ovfcr*' 
crowded public schools, some people 
also saw them as a threat to public 
schools. By the 1920s, several states 
sought to enact legislative restrictions on 
private schools. 

a 

Emergence of Secular Public Schools 

If American education has its roots in 
the church, and if its goal was originally 
to transmit a religious, cultural heritage, 
how did the modern, secular school 
emerge? The answer lies, in part, in the 
First Amendment to the U.S. Constitu-* 
tion, especially in the notion of a clear # 
separation of church and state. Both the 
document and the political philosophy 
that gave rise to this doctrine profoundly 
affected education in the 20th century. s 
The growing heterogeneity of American 
society had an effect as well. 

To be sure, the First Amendment had 
little legal impact on public schools for 
100 years. For many, the question of 
whether it applied to state governments 
remained unresolved. Since state and 
local governments were responsible for 
education, the religious aspects of public > 
education seemed best left to state * 
officials. The result was that treatment of 
religion in the schools varied, depending 
on how Jet fer soman views of a "wall of 
separation" betweerwhurch and Sitate 
endured in particulaf^egions, 

In 19ft2, in Lii$clet al, v. Vitale, the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled that officially man* 
dated prayer in the public schools was 
unconstitutional. The following year, the 
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Coufemiled that the Bible could not be 
? . read in school as a religious exercise, 
although it could be studied for its liter- 
ary, historic and social value. 

4 

4 Responses to Public Schools Today 

Today it would seem that an increasing 
numbei of Catholics regard public 
schools as appropriate for their children 
while an increasing number of Protes- 
tants do not. Grtholic school enrollments 
have declined drastically over the last 20 
years while those of Protestant private 
schools are increasing. Along with these 
changes in religious orientation, public 
schools have changed in other ways, 
favoring inquiry over rote learning, 
emphasizing, student development over • 
acceptance of traditional authority, and 
extending the curriculum to include sub- 
jects such as sexuality, evolution, drugs 
and alcohol. The reason that these 
changes are controversial seems closely 
bound u^vith the religious beliefs and 
sensitivities of a diverse population. 

At the same time, newly created pri- 
vate schools have encountered hostility 
in many quarters during recent years. 
Some new schoq/s offer cause for concern 
among government officials, since they 
have inadequate facilities, poorly qual- 
ified teachers, or too few teachers. A few 
schools may foster political views sharply 
divergent from the mainstream. While a 
similar hostilitwave rise to an attempt to- 
close down private schools in the early 
part of this century, today it gives rise to 
a sharp increase in litigation over 
**^^4pdards. 

The founders of new Protestartf schools 
often believe they should not obtain 
* approval from the state, arguing that the 
school is an extension of the church and 
that teachers are like missionaries or pas- 
tojs. Those public officials who view 
these schools as inadequte have been 
• using compulsory education laws and 
other legal standards to require them to 
meet state standards or to shut down. As 
a result of these diverging views, litiga- 
tion overstate regulation has increased in 
* the past several years. More amicable 
forms of conflict resolution have broken 
down. 

Tension between public officials and 
new private schools sometimes runs 
quite high. For example, in a case involv- 
ing the Faith Baptist Church in Louisville, 
Nebraska, a local judge ordered a church 
door padlocked except during hours of 
* worship, to enforce a court order closing 



the school operating on the church prem- 
ises. The congregation responded with 
sit-ins and other forms of passive resis- 
tance. Many were arrested. The impasse 
was not broken until the governor and 
the legislature acted. 

The frequency of litigation under com- 
pulsory education laws and other laws 
regulating private schools has increased 
during this century. While the total num- 
ber of cases of this type of litigation in the 
United States is only 50 for 1980, it reprec 
sents a dramatic increase over the last 20 
years— substantially greater, for exam- 
ple, than the corresponding increase in 
rates of litigation over truancy. One 
explanation for the greater increase in 
cases involving regulation could r>e the 
general increase in population coupled 
with a deterioration of other processes for 
resolution of disputes. However, these 
reasons cannot account for the extraordi- 
narily sharp rise iff Regulation cases, 
while othfcr types of cases have only 
increased slightly, It seems more likely 
that 4 combination of events has trig- 
gered the change. 

Most obvious is the belief of many 
leaders of Fundamentalist Christian 
schools that education as they practice it 
is an extension of the Church and there- 
fore not subject to state regulation. Many 
pastors and*congregatlons regard com- 
promise as a religious defeat rather than a 
political strategem. Many state officials 
meet this instranftigence with equal stub- 
bornness. The data may also reflect a 
change in the application of laws often 
Written over a century ago, when truants 
were of a very different kind. There hap - 
also been a trend toward state boards set- 
ting standards for schools, rather than 
merely requiring attendance, which 
could affect levels of litigation. 

Judicial resolution of these conflicts is 
likely to be slow if. coming. Litigation has 
not, to date, yielded any unified legal 
theory and courts uphold state standards 
as often js they strike them down. Gen- 
erally though, courts will balance the 
state's interest in regulation with First 
Amendment freedomnfor the individual. 
Courts typically rule narrowly, and the 
range of issues presented in various 
states is unlikely ev4r to be fully 
addressed by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Ii the final analysis, it is for legislatures 
to decide how much they wish to accom- 
modate dissenting groups, and at what 
cost to uniformity in educational stan- 



dards. State legislatures have been more 
responsive to the recent problems of pri- 
vate schools than the courts have been. 
The critical issues have been handled by 
designing more specific and narrow 
methods of protecting children from 
abuse and neglect, and by protecting par- 
ents from unscrupulous schools that 
make false claims about their attributes. 

There appears to be no countervailng 
trend away from accommodation and 
toward* stricter legislative standards. In 
states that do not regulate private schools 
at all, there is some interest in requiring 
reporting of data, but bills requiring, this 
have not been passed. The only excep- 
tion, perhaps, comes with the unin- 
tended consequences of recent efforts to 
improve education nationwide by 
increasing the length of the school day or 
school year under compulsory education 
laws. Such laws increase expenses for all 
schools. 

That private schools compete with 
public schools is a recurring theme. Th<* 
sharp rise in litigation over statelregula- 
tion in private schools in the 1980s is evi- 
dence of new tension between public and 
private education. Some private educa- 
tors view public education as subversive, 
substandard or otherwise undesirable. 
Public educators fear private schools are 
too good or not good enough. The ques- 
tion raised is whether private and public 
schools really compete, and if so, what 
the stakes are. 

The fact that the most dramatic 
changes in the private school population 
have occurred during changes in public 
school values suggests that the most seri- 
ous competiton is over values. Both in 
the 19th century and in more recent times 
it appears that a substantial number of 
people choose private schools because of 
religious beliefs. Then as now, the values 
reflected in the public schools have 
influenced this choice. As a practical mat- 
ter, the existence of private schools takes 
some pressure off public schoils to be all 
things to all people. While no trend is dis- 
cernible in the courts, thqHtend in state 
legislatures is now toward accommoda- 
tion. It appears that public schools and 
the new private schools will ultimately 
make peace, much as they have in the 
past. As legislators and judges recognize 
the emergence of new groups with inter- 
ests in private, and particularly religious 
education, room may be madu for them 
in the American system of edt ication. • 
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TUITION TAX DEDUCTIONS: 
WHAT THEY MEAN TO PARENTS 

by Linda Darling-Hammond ft Shtlli NiUraJ Klrby 



Minnesota has the first state policy subsi- 
dizing privtiti 1 school tuition costs to pass 
judicial review through all levels of the 
court system. The shite law allows par- 
ents of both public and private school 
children to deduct educational expenses 
of up to $650 per elementary school child 
and $1,000 per secondary school child 
from their income when figuring their 
state income tax liability. The actual value 
of the deduction varies according to the 
amount of expenses claimed and the 
marginal tax rate of the taxpayer. For 
example, parents earning $9,(XX) in tax- 
able income, with a marginal tax rate of 
10 percent, who claimed a $500 deduction 
would save just $50 on their tax bill. 

This subsidv, in existence at a lower 
level since l**5S, is supplemented by a 
number of other state policies providing 
support for nonpublic schools and chil- 
dren. Other state aid includes free stu- 
dent transportation to nonpublic schools; 
direct aid to private schools for books, 
^ health services, and counseling and test- 
is ing services; and provision of certain 
other educational services to nonpublic 
school children through shared-time 
arrangements in the public schools. 
These other forms of aid operate like the 
tax subsidy to lower the price parents 
would otherwise have to pay for a given 
i|uantitv n i|uahtv of private school ser- 
\ites Ihus. Minnesota provides a 
unu|ue test rase of how parents make 
school choices m an environment where 
private school choice is actively 
encouraged 

Limit! Darling- Hammond is a senior 
>iKutl scientist dint Sheila Satarai Kirby 
is an economic at flic Rami Corporation, 
Washington. O.C This Perspective 
summarizes their /w/vr "Public Policy 
and Private Choice: I he Case of 
tf^nncsota'. 
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The Study 

The analysis is based on a telephone 
survey of 476 Minftsota patents of public 
and private school children, conducted 
during the summer of 1984. A seven- 
county area surrounding and including 
Minneapolis-St Paul was sampled. Forty- 
eight percent of all school-age children in 
the state and 58 percent of the state's 
nonpublic school children reside in the 
sample area. The region includes urban, 
suburban, and rural communities. 

A random digit-dial telephone sample 
of parents was supplemented with a 
choice-based sample of private school 
parents residing within the Minnesota 
school district. The final combined sam- 
ple consisted of 339 parents of public 
school children and 137 parents of non- 
public school children. The study focuses 
on three issues: 

• Choice-making behavior and the 
determinants of choice. 

• Level of knowledge and extent of use 
of the income tax deduction among the 
survey respondents. 

• The propensity of public school par- 
ents to switch to private schools at in 
increased level of tax deduction. 

f ioice-Making Behavior 

Previous studies of parental choice 
have found that large proportions of pub- 
lic school parents do not make active 
school choices. They simply send their 
child to the nearest peblic school for 
logistical reasons. Private school parents, 
it has been assumed, make more active 
choices about what type of education 
they want their children to receive. 

In the Minnesota sample, however, 
public school parents were actually more 
likelv to be "active choosers" than private 
school parents. Parents can be defined as 
"active choosers" when they consider 
other schools at the time of a current 



school choice, or when they consider 
public schools when making a decision 
about residential location. Although 
somewhat less likely than private school 
parents to consider other schools at the 
time of current school choice— 26 percent 
as compared to 34 percent of private 
school parents — most public school par* 
ents had considered public school quality 
as an important factor in determining 
residential location, Only 38 percent of 
public school parents were "non- 
choosers "—that ir», made neither of these 
chokes, as compared to 47 percent of pri- 
vate school parents. For this study, pri- 
vate school parents were categorized as 
"non-choosers" if they did not consider 
other schools when choosing the current 
school for their children, and did not con- 
sider public schools when deciding 
where to live. 

Low income housenolds and those 
with lower levels of parental education 
were less likely to make "active" school 
choices than other households, Those 
least likely to exhibit either type of choice- 
making behavior were residents of rural 
areas and parents who had themselves 
attended only private schools, Active 
choosers were much more likely to stress 
school quality factors as reasons for their 
choices than were non-active choosers. 
Situational and convenience factors were 
cited by public school parents who were 
not active chosers and moral/religious 
instruction in the case of private school 
parents. 

Among active choosers, those who 
chose public schools were far more likely 
to cite the courses offered as a very 
important reason for their choice, while 
private school choosers were far more 
likely than their active public school 
counterparts to stress moral and religious 
instruction as a very important factor. 

Higher income* and education 
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increased the likelihood that parents con- 
sidered public school quality in their resi- 
dential choice, but these factors had a 
much less clear-cut relationship to 
whether parents considered more than 
one school at the time of enrollment. 
More affluent parents apparently "vote 
with their feet/' that is, move to neigh- 
borhoods they consider more desirable, 
when thinking about school alternatives. 

Current School Choice 

Surprisingly, in the Minnesota sample, 
household income, race, and active 
choosing behavior were not related to the 
probability of choosing a private school. 
The higher the parents' education level 
however, the more likely thrv were to 
select private schooling tor their 
offspring. Catholics, urban households, 
parents with private school backgrounds, 
households with three or more school- 
aged children or with children in grades 
K-6 all appeared to have markedly higher 
propensities to choose private schools. 

The foremost reasons for their choices 
cited by public school parents were 
school quality factors (29 pgrc^ht), situa- 
tional circumstances (21 percent), finan- 
cial factors (19 percent), and convenience 
or proximity of the school (18 percent). 
Private school parents most often cited 
school quality factors (38 percent), moral 
and religious instruction (27 percent), 
and school discipline st ndards (14 
percent). 

Financial factors played a modest role 
in school choice decisions. The costs of 
nonpublic schooling were cited by 29 per- 
cent of public school parents as a reason 
for not considering other school alterna- 
tives and by 14 percent of those who had 
considered <i private school but decided 
against it. Of those parents who had 
transferred children from private to pub- 
lic schools, 17 percent cited costs as the 
reason for the switch. Income seemed to 
exert only a modest influence on school 
choice. 

Knowledge, Use, and Effects of the Tax 
Deduction 

The Minnesota tax deduction for 
dependents' educational expenses can be 
used for expenses incurred by both prU 
vate and public school parents. Tuition, 
books, transportation and school sup- 
plies can be claimed. Obviously private 



school expenses are the largest category 
of allowable deductions. Knowledge and 
use of the deduction in this sample were 
strongly related to family income and to 
private school choice. Knowledge of the 
deduction was also related to parents' 
education levels. 

Sixty-three percent of the sample had 
heard of the deduction— 82 percent of 
private school parents as compared to 55 
percent of public school parents. How- 
ever, only 28 percent of the sample had 
ever used the deduction— 61 percent of 
private school parents versus 15 percent 
of public school parents. Those who 
knew of the deduction and did not use it 
most frequently said they thought it did 
not apply to public school children. 

When asked how important the avail- 
ability of the deduction was in their 
choice of a private school, only 10 percent 
of private school users said the deduction 
was very important. Another 26 percent 
said it was somewhat important. Fully 98 
percent of these parents said they would 
still have senHheir children to private 
school if the deduction had not been 
available. 

A Model of Switching Behavior 

The propensity of public school par* 
ents to switch to private schools was also 
modeled, using their responses to Purvey 
questions asking if they would transfer 
their children at different levels of a tax 
deduction. At the then current levels of 
the dedud on, $500 for elementary 
school children and $700 for secondary 
school children, 23 percent reported they 
would be likely to transfer. At slightly 
higher levels ($850 and $1,200) 
approaching those since enacted by the 
state legislature, a total of 30 percent 
reported they would be likely to transfer. 
More than 50 percent said they would be 
very unlikely to transfer in either case. 

Parents who are dissatisfied with the 
current school appear most likely to 
switch given a large deduction, as are 
households who have children in ele- 
mentary school as opposed to high 
school. In addition, paresis who had 
more accurate knowledge iflfhe deduc- 
tion were less likely to say that they 
would transfer because of it Somewhat 
surprisingly, no income effects were 
found, although low-income households 
(less than $15,000) have a slightly higher 



and high income households (more than 
$50,000) a somewhat lower propensity to 
transfer. It could be that families with 
high income and education levels had 
already made careful choices of their cur- 
rent schools, through residential location 
or active school search, or that more 
highly educated parents better under- 
stand the tax subsidy and realize that the 
actual benefit of a tax deduction is far 
% smaller than its face value. 

Conclusions 

Contrary to what most other parent 
choice studies have found, in this Minne- 
sota sample neither income nor race is 
related to the choice of private versus 
public schools. In addition, public school 
parents were found to be more likely to 
exhibit active choice-making behavior in 
selecting schools than were private 
school parents. Finally, the tax deduction 
by itself appears to have little effect on 
parental choice, while disproportionately 
benefiting parents with higher income 
and educational levels. 

Other policies, like free bus transporta- 
tion, appear to have greater effects on 
parental choice. A supplemental survey 
of 98 nonpublic schools in the same 
region of Minnesota suggests that state 
aid to nonpublic schools may also 
increase access by indirectly lowering tui- 
tion costs. 

The relative unimportance of the tax 
deduction is not surprising for at least 
two reasons. First, the actual value of the 
deduction is much smaller than its face 
value since it is a deduction rather than a 
credit. Parents must assume direct, 
immediate costs for private schooling 
before recouping a small portion of those 
expenses through the deduction. Only 
those who itemize and pay taxes are able 
to take advantage of it. 

Second, while costs of private school- 
ing are a factor in school choice decisions, 
other factors like parents' own prior 
schooling experiences, concern for reli- 
gious instruction, and logistical con- 
siderations bear stronger relationships to 
school choice. For those parents at the 
margin, policies that directly increase 
access to schooling alternatives— for 
example, by lowering immediate costs 
and increasing convenience— are more 
likely to affect actual schooling choices 
than an indirect tax subsidy. ■ 
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DESEGREGATION & PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

Undtr tomt conditioni private schools further the segregation of 
schools, whilt undtr others they encourage racial integration of 
schools and neighborhoods. Clearly, the situation is more 
complex than first thought. 



by Robert L Crain 

I In* public controversy surrounding 
recent proposals to support private 
schools through tuition t«i\ credits has 
prompted an interest in the impact of pri- 
Viite schooling on racial segregation in 
edmation. Coleman, Hotter a nd Kilgon 
analyzed a national sample of high 
sihools and concluded in that 
although private schools have few minor- 
ities, the minorities thev do have are 
highly integrated. I hev concluded from 
this that minorities <ire as desegregated 
now in the nation's mixed svstem of pub- 
lic and private schools »is they would be if 
private schools did not exist and all stu- 
dents attended public schools, 

A further examination of .the data sug- 
gests that the situation is more complex. 
It look** as it Catholic schools; which 
make up the majontv ot American pri- 
vate schools, are more segregated than 
the public schools in some important cit- 
ies, and pat the Iransler ot Whites to pri- 
vate sc hools hiis iiureasrd segregation in 
education. 

This studv examines the degree of 
segregation in the Catholu schools of two 
large metropolitan areas ( Imago and 
C le\elanjl. Both systems are smaller than 
the local bubhc schools ,md ha\e propor 
tinnatehj tewer Blacks but more non- 
black minorities Catnohc elementarv 
sihools hi both iities ,ire as highlv segre- 
gated .is tihe publu si hools 

I he results are striking tor two reasons: 

• I he (; Imago ( atholu school data 
were obtained tor 1 4 WO. while the Chi- 
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cago public school data are for I%8. The 
twelve-year span is important. The Chi- 
cago public school system in I%8 was as 
highlv segregated as any system in the 
North and has since desegregated to 
some extent. Accordingly, the Chicago 
Archdiocese is not only more segregated 
than the Chicago public schools but also 
may represent the most segregated ele- 
mentary school system, public or private, 
in the United States. 

• The unrestricted free choice system 
should favor the Catholic elementary 
schools. Blacks are free to travel to pre- 
dominantly White schools, but Black par- 
ents do not send their elementary school 
children long distances to attend schools 
in White neighborhoods— either by 
choice or because White Catholic elemen- 
tary schools do not encourage them to do 

SO. 

In Chicago there are 95 Catholic ele- 
mentarv schools which are predomi- 
nantly White and enroll fewer than 10 
Black students —most of them having 
none. At the same time, freedom of 
choice does mean that Whites are free to 
avoid predominantly Black schools, and 
thev do, In Chicago Catholic elementary 
schools, only 4.M percent of Black stu- 
dents are in predominantly White 
schools and onlv 1.5 percent of all Whites 
are in predominantly Black schools, 

The pattern in Cleveland's Catholic 
schools is the same but much more pro- 
nounced; Ih.H percent of Black but only .6 
percent of Whites are in schools where 
thev are in the minority. Only 22ft of 
Cleveland's tb.000 non Hispanic White 
elementary school students attend pre- 
dominantly Black private schools, By 
comparison, there were nearly 7,000 
Whites in Cleveland's predominantly 
Black public elementarv schools, 

Catholic high schools in both cities are 
more desegregated than the public 



schools. As mentioned, private schools 
do not typically follow the neighborhood 
boundary rule. At the high school level 
this results in a decrease in segregation to 
the extent that sometimes Black students 
are willing to travel long distances in 
order to attend predominantly White 
schools. Accordingly, the free enrollment 
policy of the Catholic schools that 
seemed to segregate elementary school 
students appears to promote desegrega- 
tion at the high school level. In Chicago, 
for instance, 31 percent of all Blacks in 
Catholic high schools are in predomi- 
nantly White schools, compared to 4.9 
percent of elementary students. The data 
for Cleveland are more striking because 
all 18 Catholic schools in Cuyohoga 
County are predominantly White, leav- 
ing Black high school students highly 
integrated. Segregation levels for Hispan- 
ics seem to follow the same elementary 
and high school trends. Segregation Is 
high at the elementarv level in both cities, 
and lower for high schools. 

The Coleman, Hoffer and Kilgore find- 
ings are further mitigated by their failure 
to.recogni/e that parochial school sys- 
tems have never been bound by the 
desegregation policies that are normally 
applied to public school systems. Cer* 
tainly no public school system as large as 
either of these private school systems and 
with as small a number of Black students 
could expect to avoid being required to 
desegregate. 

This does not mean that parochial 
school systems ar»» always more segre* 
gated than public systems, however. In 
particular, some cities, Hartford and 
Trenton for example, that have relatively 
small total pupil enrollments and large 
proportions of Black students in public 
schools may have parochial schools that 
are more integrated. 



White Flight to Private Schools 

Private schools can affect the amount 
(if racial segregation in education by pro- 
viding havens for Whites fleeing from 
newly desegregated schools. There is 
racially motivated White flight from 
segregated school systems as well, in the 
form of White withdrawal from public 
schools with large Black enrollments. 
Coleman, Hoffer and Kilgore argue that 
private schools do not create racial segre- 
gation in public schools, but their rea- 
soning is circular. They arrive at their 
conclusion through a process which 
assume* that there is no White flight to 
private schools. 

Coleman, Hoffer and Kilgore analyze 
the role of private schools by asking, 
"What would happen if all private 
schools were closed and the students 
presently enrolled in them were returned 
to public schools?" If private schools 
have had a segregating influence in 
America, then closing thernand reas- 
signing all the students to public schools 
should result in a lower index of segrega- 
tion. They conduct a "thought experi- 
ment" that does exactly this, and 
conclude that if private schools were 
closed the public schools would be no 
more racially integrated than the present 
mix of public and private schools are. 
Hence the private schools do not have a 
segregating influence. 

There is a serious error in their hypo- 
thetical model. Coleman, Hoffer and Kil- 
gore assume that if private schools were 
closed, the White and Black students in 
them would be dispersed into the exist- 
ing public school system, with each pub- 
lic school gaining an increase in White 
and Black enrollment proportional to its 
present White and Black enrollment. 
Since nearly all Whites in public schools 
are in predominantly White schools, the 
assumption is that nearly all Whites in 
Catholic schools live in areas served by 
predominantly White schools, despite 



research on White flight, to the contrary. 

In other words, Jhfe model assumes 
that there was no White flight from pub- 
lic to private schools because of race. Of 
course, if there were no White flight for 
racial reasons, then there would be no 
reason to assume that the movement 
from public schools to private schools 
created segregation* We conclude that 
the accounting model used to measure 
the segregative impdft of private schools 
on the combined public-private system of 
schools is in error. It appears that private 
schools have helped to foster racial segre- 
gation in American education. 

What Private Schools May Be Doing to 
Help Desegregation. 

The role of private schools in promot- 
ing racial segregation in American educa- 
tion is not one-sided. There are three 
ways in which private schools may work 
to help integrate American schools, or at 
least help integrate the neighborhoods 
these schools serve. First, if White fami- 
lies must flee from newly desegregated 
public schools it is clearly preferable for 
them to remain in the city sending their 
children to private schools than for them 
to move to the suburbs. Remaining in the 
city offers families the option of returning 
their children to the public schools at a 
later date. 

Second, in at least a few cities the pri- 
vate school system provides an opportu- 
nity for voluntary integration for some 
Black students— not cities like Chicago 
and Cleveland, but perhaps in smaller 
cities with predominantly Black public 
schools. The public schools in these cities 
could provide opportunities for desegre- 
gation by allowing Black students in pre- 
dominantly Black central city systems to 
transfer to suburban schools. 

Finally, in segregated school systems it 
is often the case that an integrated neigh- 
borhood may have a school which is 
overwhelmingly Black and hence unac- 



ceptable to many White families. In such 
a situation a private school alternative 
may enable some families to remain liv- 
ing n their integrated neighborhoods 
rather than moving out and hastening 
the process of neighborhood resegrega- 
tion. The public schools can solve this 
problem without relying on private 
schools, either by providing "magnet" 
alternative schools or simply by^ • 
desegregating. 

The Educational Effects of Attending 
Desegregated .Private Schools 

Coleman, Hoffer and Kilgore claijn that 
the parochial school is a "common 
school," better able to serve the needs of 
minority students than is the public 
school system. In their study the Black 
students in private high schools score 
high on standard achievement tests, but 
this may be because private schools only 
admit brighter minority students. It may 
also be because the Black students in 
their study were attending predomi- 
nantly White private high schools. 
Research has shown that Black students 
score higher on achievement tests as a 
result of desegregation, and the Blacks in 
predominantly White Catholic schools 
may not be scoring higher than they 
would if they were in desegregated pub* 
lie schools. 

Conclusions 

The optimistic conclusions drawn by 
Cole. nan, Hoffer and Kilgore do not 
seem to be supported by the data from 
the two large metropolitan areas studied 
here. These data provide little reason to 
believe that the impact of private schools 
is simply benign. At the same time, there 
are probably not enough data available to 
draw a more reasonable but complicated 
conclusion: that private schools further 
the segregation of schools under certain 
conditions and encourage racial integra- 
tion of either schools or residential neigh- 
borhoods in others. ■ 
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by larbara L Schntidtr and Diana T. Slaughter 



HKick students are intending urban pri- 
vate schools in increasing numbers. 
Enrollments in private schools across the 
nation essentially remained constant or 
declined between 1970 and 1980 During 
this same period, Black enrollments 
increased as a percentage of total elemen- 
tary private school enrollments from 3.7 
to 5.5 percent, according to the National 
Center for Education Statistics. 

Were it not for the increased number of 
minority students in private schools, 
many of these schools would have enroll- 
ment declines. Por example, in Chicago- 
area Catholic schools, Black students 
represented 17 percent of the total popu- 
lation of elementary students in 1970. By 
I9H0 the percentage of Black students in 
these schools increased to 30 percent. 
Catholic schools are not the only type of 
private school to show increases in Black 
enrollments; headmasters of small, pri- 
vate, independent schools also report 
increases in Black enrollments. 

There are, several speculations as to 
why the growth in Black enrollments is 
occurring. Generally, it is emphasized 
that Blacks seek higher levels of academic 
achievement through better training than 
thev car receive in public schools, that 
they seek a measure of control and 
authority in their schools, and that they 
seek a greater congruence between edu- 
cational values and their own beliefs and 
aspirations Yet there is little empirical 
research on why Black parents choose 
one tvpe of educational experience rather 
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than another for their children, particu- 
larly at the elementary level. 

In what types of private schools are 
increased Black enrollments occurring? 
What types of communities do urban pri- 
vate schools serve? How much difference 
is there between schools where increases 
in Black enrollments are occurring and 
those where Black enrollments remain 
stable or are declining? 



The Study 

To ascertain the types of private 
schools with increasing Black enroll- 
ments, 99 private elementary schools and 
preschools in Chicago were contacted by 
telephone. The building leader, generally 
a principal, was questioned about total 
enrollments, Black and other minority 
enrollments for 1970, 1975, and 1981. If 
the school had an increase of over ten 
percent in Black enrollments, the inter- 
viewer probed for reasons. Finally, the 
building leader was asked if the school 
served the neighborhood community, 
drew its constituency from all parts of the 
city, or served both neighboring and city- 
wide populations. 

Additional information on the schools 
in the sample was obtained from the ////- 
mils State ftinmi of Munition: 

• School characteristics such as affilia- 
tion of school, grades served, enroll- 
ments by grade, and size of teacher and 
administrative staff. 

• Student characteristics such as per- 
centage of students from low-income 
families and sex ratios. 

The 1970 and 1980 U.S. Census tapes 
were used to describe the characteristics 
of the communities served by these 
urban neighborhood private schools. 
Information on family structure, age, 
race, housing values, occupation and 
income was obtained for residents living 



in the census tracts where the school* 
were located. 

Black Enrollments in Different Types of 
Schools 

Based on the reports of the 99 schools, 
total enrollments in private schools stead- 
ily decreased since 1970, while the Black 
population among this sample increased 
from 33 percent in 1970 to 45 percent in 
1981. This proportional increase in Black 
enrollment occurred in every type of pri- 
vate school. The highest proportional 
increases occurred in non-religious 
schools. What is most striking overall is 
how quickly the percentage of Black 
enrollments has changed. In 1970 there 
were 72 schools in the sample that were 
less than 20 percent Black. By 1981 only' 
54 schools were less than 20 percent 
Black. However, the increase in the per- 
centage of Blacks in private schools does 
not mean that private schools are becom- 
ing more desegregated. In 1970, 17 
schools in the sample were over 80 per- 
cent Black; by 1980, 35 schools were over 
80 percent Black. The number of schools 
nearly all Black more than doubled in a 
ten-year period. 

Types of Communities Served 

Census areas where private elementary 
schools increased their Black enrollments 
contained fower Whites and more Blacks 
than areas with no increases. Further, 
there are more children 5-17 years old in 
census areas where Black enrollments 
increased. With respect to population 
density and number of families, more 
married couples and more single parents, 
both female and male, live in census 
areas that are experiencing increases in 
Black enrollments than in areas that are 
not showing such increases. 

The majority of private schools where 
Black enrollments are rising consider 
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themselves neighborhood schools and 
serve the communities in which they 
reside. There are signilii tint differences in 
community characteristics between 
schools where there have been increases 
in Black enrollments and those that show 
no increase. Schools with increases in 
Black enrollments tend to serve areas 
where there are lower income and occu- 
pational levels than schools that have no 
increase in Black enrollment. 

In areas where there are private ele- 
mentary schools with increases in Black 
enrollments, there are more individuals 
employed as federal, state and local 
government workers/ teachers, health 
professionals, and also more unpaid 
family workers than in areas not showing 
increases in Black enrollments. These 
occupational differences are reflected in 
earned income. In local areas within the 
Chicago sample where there were no 
increases in Black enrollment in private 
elementary schools, the number of indi- 
viduals at each income level from $15,000 
to over $75,000 is higher than 'in areas 
where there were increase*. This finding 
suggests that on the average, families are 
poorer in areas showing increases in 
Black enrollments in private elementary 
schools than families in areas with no 
such increases. 



Diversity in School 

There are several differences between 
private elementary schools with increases 
versus those with no increases in Black 
enrollment. For example, schools with 
increases in Black enrollments are smaller 
than those with no increases in Black 
enrollments. These results are consistent 
across all grade levels. The smallest 
difference between the two group* of 
schools occurred at the preschool level, 
while the greatest difference was at 'the 
upper school grades. 

Private elementary schools with 
increases in Black enrollments report 
more students from low-income families 
than schools with no increases. This 
finding is consistent with the findings 
related to community characteristics. 
Finally, there are more teachers and staff 
in private elementary schools with no 



increases in Black enrollments than in 
schools showing increases in Black 
enrollments. 

In the telephone survey, school admin- 
istrators were asked to offer their own 
perspectives about why the number of 
Blacks had increased in their school. The 
most frequent explanation was the 
changing composition of the community. 
Further analysis of census data supported 
these statements. Increases in Black 
enrollments in private elementary 
schools occurred in communities with 
increasing proportions of Black residents. 
Other responses included a decline in 
quality of education available in public 
schools, a rise in income of local families 
making private schooling affordable for 
more Blacks, increased concern for school 
discipline, and increased attention to 
nonpublic schools by the media and the 
federal government. These findings sug- 
gest that the reasons for increased Black 
enrollments in private elementary 
schools are probably not sufficiently 
explained by popular notions of wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the public 
schools. What emerged instead from this 
study of private elementary schools in 
Chicago is a mixed portrait consisting of a 
variety of motives, aspirations and 
circumstances. 



Access and Educational Aspirations 

Areas representing all income levels 
contain private elementary schools that 
have had increases in Black enrollments. 
Why, then, are Black parents at all levels 
of income sending their children to pri- 
vate elementary schools? The poor qual- 
ity of education being offered in urban 
public schools is perhaps the most 
frequent explanation given for increases 
in Black enrollments in private schools. 
This explanation might suggest that some 
Blacks are now affirming the value of 
education, but the findings of the present 
study suggest that this explanation is 
incomplete. 

Blacks have consistently sought quality 
education, but what has changed 
recently is access. In Chicago, for exam- 
ple, separate Catholic schools for Blacks 
were supported and encouraged from the 



beginning of the 20th century. Even • 
when Blacks valued quality education 
and had financial resources, they were 
not able to gain access to private educa- 
tion except in Catholic schools. The situa- 
tion changed as enrollments declined. 
One way for private schools to remain 
operational is to draw students from 
other populations in the community, 
those currently not being served by the 
private sector. Admitting Blacks may be 
managerially effective in private schools 
where enrollments are declining. At 
neighborhoods l)ave changed, some 
schools have actively recruited students 
from the new resident population. 

Access, however, only partially 
explains why Black enrollments in pri- 
vate schools are increasing. Given that 
the population of Black families who can 
afford private schools has increased con- % 
siderably, why is it that some Black fami- 
lies choose private schools while outers 
do not? 

A closer examination of four urban pri- * 
vate elementary schools in the Chicago 
sample shows that parents have different 
educational philosophies that often coin- 
cide with those of the schools their chil- 
dren attend. While all parents value 
excellence in education, their definitions 
and criteria for excellence vary greatly. 
Some parents prefer a more structured 
curriculum, while others prefer a more 
individualized approach. Some prefer 
schools committed to high parent 
involvement, while others let schools 
assume the major responsibility for their 
child's education. College preparation 
and traditional instruction are preferred 
by some, while others seek learning 
experiences that emphasize the cultural 
and social backgrounds of the students. 

A di/ersity of responses comes from 
the parents of children in the four schools 
studied intensively within the 99-school 
sample of private elementary schools In 
Chicago. The children at these schools 
are generally jchieving at grade level or 
above in reading and mathematics. a 
Parental philosophies and their implica- 
tions for the children in these schools are 
further analyzed in the forthcoming , 
report, "Newcomers: Blacks in Private 
Schools." ■ 
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TEACHER PAY - PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 

On avtrtfc, tht nonpublic Khool ttachtrt wtrc iblt to tttimatt 
within 9% wfMt thty would havt tamtd if thty had tausht in tht 
public wctor, Tht ttachtrt wtrt awart of tht sacrifice end in 
gtntral latisfitd with their carttr choictt. 



by Jay 6. Chambers 

Public school teachers are paid higher 
salaries thtin private school teachers. 
How is it possible tor such salary differ- 
ences to ho sustained between the two 
groups? Then 1 ore niiinv questions to .isk 
when milking a comparison of teacher 
markets in ihr public iind private Sectors. 
Do public school teachers have better 
qualifications? Are private schools better 
places in which to work? Are they able to 
pay lower wages Kir comparable teach- 
ers? |)o public and private schools even 
operate in the same market lor teaching 
personnel? Are those individuals who 
seek employment in the private school 
sector drawn from the same population 
as those seeking public school employ- 
ment? What part does the structure of 
ownership or sponsorship of the school 
plav in the determination of teacher com- 
pensation? Because of the importance of 
teachers' salaries in school budgets, 
answers to these kinds of questions also 
tell us a great deal about the factors 
underlying the differences in the cost and 
quality of public and private schooling. 

t he Data 

I he data tor this analysis came from an 
intensive survey during the lMHl-82 
school year of public and private schools, 
carried out by lid, within the greater San 
I rancisco Bav Area, including the central 
cities ol Oakland, San lose and San 
I rain i si o • 

Simples were stratified within each of 
llie puNu and private schools to achieve 
maximum iliversitv among tin 1 respon- 
dents and to ensure the adequate repre- 
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sentation of respondents in each stratum. 
The private sector was stratified by level 
and category of school. The levels were 
elementary and secondary. There were 
four categories of private schools; Catho- 
lic parochial, which includes those 
schools operated independently of the 
local Diocese; Catholic private schools, 
which operate from local parishes and are 
under some degree of control by the local 
Diocese; other religious and nonsectarian 
private. 

The public sector sample was* designed 
to include the maximum number of dis- 
tricts among the responses. Question- 
naires were sent to superintendents, 
school principals or directors and teach- 
ers, including both lay and religious per- 
sonnel. The sample includes 105 public 
schools and 168 private, and between 400 
and 3(H) teachers in each of the two sec- 
tors. The overall response rate was 
approximately 20 percent. 

The Results 

Our findings confirm that public school 
teachers earn more than teachers in non- 
public schools. Teachers in parochial 
schools .re the lowest paid, while teach- 
ers in nonsectarian private schools are 
the highest paid among nonpublic school 
teachers. Keturns to experience, further 
qualifications and credentials form differ- 
ent patterns of remuneration in each 
sector. 

Catholic private schools exhibit the 
same patterns of variation in teachers' 
salaries as the nonsectarian private 
schools, while the patterns for Catholic 
parochial schools are similar to those lor 
other religious schools, liach of these two 
groups of nonpublic schools exhibit 
different patterns from those observed in 
the public sector. This finding under- 
scores the need to investigate more 
i loselv various factors such as teacher 



education, experience and working con- 
ditions in explaining wage differences 
between sectors, Everything else being 
equal, the parochial schools show a sal- 
ary differential 20 to 30 percent lower 
than that of public schools, while the pri- 
vate schools, both Catholic private and 
nonsectarian schools, show about an U 
percent lower salary for teachers. 

Compensating Education and Experience 

Teacher education and experience are 
compensated differently in the public 
and nonpublic schools. Teachers with 
California State teacher certification 
receive wage premiums in the public and 
parochial school sectors, but no such pre- 
mium is associated with certification bf 
private school teachers. With respect to 
educational preparation, nonpublic 
schools tend to compensate teachers 
somewhat less for additional educational 
attainment than do public schools. 

Compensation for experience shows 
some similarities between public, private, 
and parochial schools. In all three types 
of schools, years in the present school or 
system tend to be more important than 
overall years of experience in causing sal- 
ary differences among teachers. This 
finding is consistent with the hypothesis 
that specific knowledge of school opera- 
tions is more important than general 
teaching skills. The earnings profile 
peaks out at about 52 years of age in the 
parochial schools and about 51 years of 
age in the private nonsectarian schools, 
in contrast to about 46 years in the public 
sector. 

Some other findings of the study point 
to additional differences between the 
sectors: 

• l arger class si/es, traditionally dis* 
dained by public school teachers, tend to 
raise salaries in the private sector. 
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t Strong commitment to the school 
raises salaries among teachers in both th° 
public iuul private sectors, but has no 
significant impact in the parochial 
schools. 

t Teaching outside one's area of train- 
ing depresses salaries in the public sec- 
tor, presumably due to lower ability to 
perdtrm the job adequately. However, 
the same situation in private schools pro- 
duces higher salaries. There are no statis- 
tically significant effects of teaching 
outside the area of expertise in the paro- 
chial schools. 

• All else being equal, public schools 
pay white males about two percent more 
than white females. Nonpublic schools 
show a nine percent and ten percent 
male-female salary differential for whites 
in parochial and private schools, respec- 
tively. Male-female wage differentials 
among minorities follow similar patterns 
across sectors, except that they are two to 
three times larger in each case. 

• School size tends to raise salaries in 
the private school sector, but not in the 
public sector. This effect is independent 
of whether schools are elementary or 
secondary. Some of the differences in 
compensation between public and non- 
public schools may well be attributed to 
the fact that public schools are, on aver- 
age, relatively larger, holding constant 
level of instruction. 

On average, public school teachers 
earn the highest salaries. Public elemen- 
tary teachers' salaries in this sample aver- 
age $23,789, while public secondary 
salaries -average $25,941. In contrast, pri- 
vate elementary salaries range from 
$11,713 in the Catholic parochial schools 
to $14,36(1 in the nonsectarian private sec- 
tor. Private secondary teachers' salaries 
range from $10,931 in the other religious 
sector to $16,922 in the nonsectarian pri- 
vate sector. 

Another way of comparing the com- 
pensation and employment patterns of 
public and private school teachers is to 
simulate what the average teacher in one 
sector would be making if he or she 
taught in one of the other sectors. Such 
simulations suggest that public school 
teachers would be the highest paid 
regardless of the sector in which they 
worked. The reason for this inference is 
that, on average within this sample, pub- 
lic school teachers possess relatively 



greater levels of those characteristics, like 
education or experience, that are com- 
pensated in the market for school 
teachers. 

What do these teachers give up to work 
in the sector in which they are presently 
employed? Public school teachers would 
have to give up somewhere between 
$2,000 and $9,000 a year to teach in the 
nonpublic schools, depending on the sec- 
tor and level. In all cases, the sacrifice for 
teaching in the nonpublic sector as 
opposed to the public sector is signifi- 
cant, amounting to about 40 percent of 
annual salary. 

The teachers in this sample of nonpub- 
lic schools were fully aware of the magni- 
tude of their financial sacrifice for 
working in the private sector. Public 
school teachers ware asked what they 
thought they would earn in the private 
sector, and private school teachers were 
asked what they thought they would 
earn in the public sector. On average, the 
nonpublic school teachers were able to 
estimate within five percent what they 
would have earned if they had taught in 
the public sector. The teachers were 
aware of the sacrifice and in general sat- 
isfied with their career choices. 

There has been considerable discussion 
of what might happen to educational 
costs u.»der alternative arrangements for 
the financing of schools or under 
arrangements that offer greater school 
choice. To analyze organizational factors, 
schools were categorized as public 
schools; parochial schools, regardless of 
religious affiliation; Catholic diocesan 
high schools, which are centrally run by 
the local Catholic diocese; Catholic pri- 
vate schools, which are schools generally 
owned and operated by religious orders 
within the Catholic Church and run inde- 
pendently of the local diocese; schools 
owned by a central religious association 
at the regional or national level; other 
nonprofit schools; and proprietary, or 
for-profit schools. 

The patterns of the salary differences 
suggest that lower wages are found 
where the financial incentives of keeping 
costs low by managers and owners are 
greatest and where survival is dependent 
on market performance. We have already 
observed that nonpublic schools pay 
lower teachers' salaries. Now, these 
results indicate that holding other factors 



constant, the proprietary schools pAy 
almost 22 percent lower wages than do 
the public schools, and only the parochial 
schools pay lower salaries, almost 27 per* 
cent lower than those of the public 
schools. The salaries at diocesan high 
schools are 19 percent lower than those of 
the public schools, while the remaining 
categories of school types range from 
about seven percent to 12 percent lowfer 
salaries than public schools. 

Based on this analysis one could con- 
clude that a free market for educational 
services as might arise under a voucher- 
type arrangement would be likely to lead 
to lower salaries for public school teach- 
ers. However, the infusion of public 
funds into nonpublic schools, and par* 
ticularly the potential for restrictions on 
expenditure of those funds that could 
accompany their utilization, may well 
lead to an increase in the salaries paid 
nonpublic school teachers. 

At the same time, the public schools 
would then be subject to competition for 
public funds with nonpublic schools and 
might tend to seek greater efficiencies in 
staffing and compensation. To the extent 
that this occurred, salaries for teachers in 
the public and nonpublic schools would 
be likely to move closer together. Private 
teacher salaries would be likely to rise as 
public funds infiltrated private programs. 
The market-survival instincts of private 
school managers might well tend to 
decrease, while these instincts would be 
likely to increase somewhat among pub* 
lie schools. By making public and non- 
public schools more alike in their sources 
of funding, the prospect of teacher 
unionization might also have to be con* 
sidered among nonpublic schools. 

Finally, one can argue that at least 
some of the existing public school salary 
premium is attributable to the greater 
demands for public outputs and the 
requirement of serving relatively more 
diverse student populations n public 
schools. If private schools were to partid* » 
pate in a voucher system with a non- 
discriminatory admissions policy and 
other public requirements, they, would • 
probably have to pay higher teacher sala* 
ries. More diverse student populations 
will increase the difficulty of teaching and 
hence tend to escalate the pay required to 
induce teachers into jobs. ■ 
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WHERE TEACHERS WORK: 
THE IMPORTANCE OF RACE 



by Craig E* Richards * Dennis J. Incarnation 



One consequence of the sch(H>l reforms 
of the post two decodes has been a 
restructuring of the labor market for edu- 
cational employees, Major finance and 
governance reforms have altered patterns 
of recruitment, hiring and seniority; Not 
only do reform proposals have implica- 
tions for the employment opportunities 
of teachers generally, but in particular 
they can be decisive in shaping the racial 
balance of teachers in American schools. 
For example, compensatory education in 
the 1960s, enacted in response to social 
upheavals and urban poverty, had the 
effect of expanding minority employ- 
ment in the public schools, especially for 
Blacks. More recently, bilingual educa- 
tion has increased the employment of 
Hispanics. 

Patterns of employment for minority 
groups have been largely overlooked in 
the vurrent discussion of the characteris- 
tics of public and private schools. Any 
change in current policies of public sub- 
sidy and regulation of private schools 
would be likely to have an impact on 
teacher employment. If the reforrrisof 
the 1980s include a policy change opehr 
ing the way for enlarged public support 
of private schools, the comparative com- 
position of the labor force across the two 
sectors will become a more important 
public policy issue. Iveti in the absence 
of such a change, racial patterns of 
emplnvmcnt are ( i significant dimension 
ot public and private schooling that need 
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to be understood when discussing how 
the two sectors operate in different ways. 

Minority Teachers in Public Schools 

Cursory evidence suggests that minor- 
ity student enrollment is an important 
determinant of employment of minority 
teachers in schools. To assess its impact 
in a state school system, California 
schools were selected because they had 
employed large numbers of minority 
teachers over the past 20 years, and the 
probability of a minority teacher being 
employed in a school with specified racial 
concentrations was examined. The inde- 
pendent effects of selected variables com- 
monly recognized as influencing teacher 
demand and supply were controlled sta- 
tistically. The model took the number of 
employed California public school teach- 
ers in 1981 and isolated the importance of 
teachers' race in predicting the level of 
minority enrollment in the schools where 
teachers were assigned. Four results can 
be identified. 

First, the race of the teacher and the 
level of enrollment of minority students 
in the school are the two most important 
determinants of whether a teacher will be 
employed and where. A teacher's race is 
far more important as a predictor of 
where he or she is likely to work than are 
a host of other personal characteristics: 
sex, teaching credential and years of 
teaching experience. Similarly, Black or 
Hispanic student segregation is more 
important as a predictor of the percent- 
age of minority teachers employed than 
are a variety of job-related characteristics, 
including the grade level of a school and 
the relative growth or din line of a 
school's minority and Anglo population. 

Second, Anglo, Black and Hispanic 
teachers have different labor market 
experiences. Hispanic teachers are 



employed at higher rates in schools with 
high Hispanic enrollments than are Black 
teachers in schools with high Black 
enrollments, this pattern occurs even 
though Black pupils, on average, are 
more racially isolated than Hispanic 
pupils. Anglo teachers predominate in 
schools where Black and Hispanic pupils 
are a small percentage of the total pupil 
population. 

Third, growth and decline among 
Anglo, Black and Hispanic students also 
contributes to racially based employment 
and assignment. In California, the 
schools growing at the fastest rate are ele- 
mentary schools in predominantly His- 
panic areas. In seeking and retaining 
employment in these schools, Hispanics 
have an advantage over both Black and 
Anglo teachers when they hold a bilin- 
gual certificate. Indeed, Hispanics alone 
showed a substantial net increase in 
employment as teachers in California 
from 1979 to 1980. In contrast, the rate of 
employment of Anglos showed a. sharp 
decline, as did the rate of Blacks. 

'Fourth, state and federal categorical aid 
programs may also exacerbate the effects 
of teacher race and student segregation 
on educational employment. For exam- 
ple, bilingual education programs play a 
significant though fiscally constrained 
role in employing Hispanic teachers with 
bilingual qualifications in schools with a 
high proportion of Hispanic students, 
Hispanic teachers with general creden- 
tials are more often employed in less 
segregated schools. This pattern of. 
employment is not simply a function of 
assigning teachers with special skills to 
the schools where bilingual education is 
most needed: Anglo teachers with bilin- 
gual credentials teach in schools less 
segregated than do Hispanics without 
bilingual credentials. 
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Public and Catholic Schools Compared 

To explore variations in minority 
employment in the public and Catholic 
school*, patterns of employment for ele- 
• mentary and secondary teachers were 
examined in these two school sectors 
within the six counties surrounding San 
Francisco Bay. Data were drawn from a 
survey of public and nonpublic schbols in 
these counties, conducted during 
198M982. Environmental determinants 
of minority employment in public and 
Catholic schools were analyzed to explain 
variation in the two sectors. Subse- 
quently a more detailed analysis of the 
different employment experiences of 
Black and Hispanic teachers within public 
and Catholic schools was developed. 

A review of existing literature iden- 
tified several environmental deter- 
minants of minority employment in 
elementary and secondary schools. In the 
institutional environment of schools, 
these determinants — e.g., targeted aid 
for certain groups of students — were 
related to school sector as well as to the 
level and type of government involve- 
ment. Additional sources of variation 
may be found in the consumer environ* 
ment of schools, which is shaped by 
determinants such as the composition of 
the student body and the changing size 
of the faculty. Isolating the contribution 
of separate environmental factors to 
minority employment, the empirical 
findings combined with limited outside 
evidence give reason to hypothesize 
significant variation among and between 
private and public schools in their 
employment of Anglos, Blacks and His- 
panics. Besides the environmental deter* 
minants that were identified, three 
additional factors appear to have an 
impact on variation in the two sectors 
and should be taken into* account when 
predicting levels of minority employ- 
ment: student segregation, employment 
growth, and targeted aid from categorical 
programs. 

The data on teacher employment in 
California schools show that Anglo, Black 



and Hispanic teachers tend to work in 
different types of schools in the public 
sector. To extend this analysis by com- 
paring employment within two sectors of 
schooling, statistical methods were us?d 
to find out if the number of minority 
teachers employed in a school could be 
predicted by whether the school is public 
or Catholic, school location, school level, 
participation in federal programs, pro- 
portion of minority and low-income stu- 
dents served, overall enrollments, and 
teacher characteristics. 

In Catholic schools, the employment of , 
minority teachers seems to be less sensi- 
tive to the proportion of minority stu- 
dents enrolled than in public schools. 
Public schools with higher proportions of 
Black and Hispanic pupils predictably 
hired more Black and Hispanic teachers. 
Stated in another way, client characteris- 
tics influence the employment of minor- 
ity teachers moire strongly in the public 
sector than in the Catholic schools. 

Some of the other findings that came 
out of the study provide further insight 
into the relationship between minority 
employment, school sector, and policy 
changes: 

• The proportion of Black students pre- 
dicts the employment of Black teachers in 
both public and private schools, while 
the proportion of Hispanic students does 
not appear to help predict levels of His- 
panic teacher employment in Catholic 
schools. 

• Larger schools in both sectors tend to 
hire more Black teachers, whereas only 
larger public schools tend to hire more 
Hispanic teachers. 

• In schools with larger numbers of 
teachers with less than five years of 
teaching experience, higher numbers of 
Hispanic teachers will be found. This is 
not the case for Black teachers. 



Conclusion 

The analysis supports the conclusion 
that the type of school and the composi- 
tion of its clientele are important in 



explaining the racial patterns of minority 
teacher employment. Within the public 
schools studied, the relationship of 
teacher employment and racial composi- 
tion of the student body is particularly 
strong and holds separately for both 
Black and Hispanic teachers. In Catholic 
schools, the relationship is much weaker. 
These differences may be due to a combi- 
nation of fiscal, regulatory and judicial 
mandates of the previous decade that 
placed pressures on public schools to 
provide more minority employment in 
response to the proportions of minority 
students in the schools. Public schools, in 
contrast to private schools, are more sen- 
sitive to these pressures. 

It is also ndteworthy that the "propor- 
tion of Black students predicts the 4 :v" 
employment of Black teachers for both 
public and Catholic schools, but the cor- 
responding relationship for Hispanics 
was found only in the public sector. 
While the overall levels of employment of 
Black teachers in Catholic schools is quite 
low, "Catholic schools havajplso 
responded to the racial composition of 
their clientele. 

There is cause for concern, not only for 
public schools, but also for the overall 
labor market in education, that most 
employment gains for minority teachers 
have been limited to public schools with 
high proportion! of minority students. 
The prevailing economic climate for edu- 
cation in combination with the contin- 
uous decline in student enrollment in 
suburban schools suggests that the 
employment of minority teachers is likely 
to continue in the present pattern. 
Furthermore, the evidence suggests that 
general aid programs for financing edu- 
cation have not improved minority 
employment, and that categorical aid has 
Contributed to increased minority 
employment only in urban, segregated, 
public schools. The present trend away 
from categorical aid and toward block 
grants is likely to dampen the positive 
employment effects of previous categori- 
cal funding. ■ 
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